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PREFACE 



This report has its antecedents deeper in the past ^han the 
time of the present study. It grows out of work in which the two 
principal investigators were interested when both were at °^her 

uSversitie. and engaged In purautts f 

T-P=:nonslbilities. That was almost a decade ago. It was a time 
.rVipn considerable research attention was being focused upon the 

SarLnerl.ncs of tha administrative cl.aa in a nu™baf 

rat professions It seomed then that to improve librananship 
°Lacltr?; under sLnd more clearly the nature of its administrative 
class it would be advantageous to collect statistical da^a w ic 

SoJld’ri^aal the characteristica of thoaa P^^Sair 

leadership roles in lilbrarianshlp and to compare them with the 
Counterparts In other disciplines- m.at seemed J 

was to obtain a clear picture of library itg 

was a time when the library organization and the practice o 
administrators were not yet perceived in contex^of a ch^^ S 

panorama of institutional strivings and org-anizational dynamic. - 

Because resources for intellectual exploration in librarian- 
ship were more difficult of access than they have since become, 
the^earlier study design remained a proposal, and work was held 

abeyance on tLs project for a period of years until the s™r 
of 1967 when the University of Maryland assumea responsibility 
for the conduct of a broad-scale study of manpower concerns i 
Mhat had changed during the elapsed tl^ interval 
were the perspectives of the investigators, not only of the sti.uc 
of llbrarianshio s but o£ its need for a fundaimental 
r^^rl^nta^^onTSnSir’ these terms a profile o£ the characteristrcs 
of library leadership was seen to be neither ge^ne nor 
serious interest unless the admintstrators could he understood in 
^he framework of their responsiveness to adapting the commi men 
of their organizations In an institutional ^ 

characterized by a striving for variation, adaptation, a^.d 
vative advance. 

It was against such a backdrop that the present research was 
designed. This study and the parallel studies of the academic 
library administrator, the school library 

spef'ial library administrator were attempts to understand and 
possible to explain the nature of the senior administrator in 
libraries of the major types. In order to do so, a melange of 
factors including personal history and f 

perception of basic administrative and professional issues, the 
Lcord of adaptation In their individual organizations, and the 
nature of their organizations' characteristics, 
elements relating to change propensity or 

motif of change is the cutting edge of the thi strategy 

it is this issue which underlies the ratio^le and the strategy 
for the research enterprise which is detailed hereafter. 
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Sm-MARY 



Tile purpose of the present study was to analyse the charac 
teristics of administrators and of the organizations and the 
environments in which they function, in an attempt to Increase 
understanding of the human and organizational variables which tend 
to spawn or to inhibit change. The main target of the research 
is the administrator, since, by virtue of the potential inherent 
in his leadership role, his capacity to catalyze or repel adaptacion 
and variation is seen as a powerful Influence upon institutional 
efforts in librarianship to be adaptive and innovative. 

The instrument employed in the analysis was a mail questionnaire 
addressed to administrators of the four discrete types of libraries: 
public library, academic library, special library and school library. 
The sample included only the chief administrator in organizations 
of each type, but the size of the organizations included was biased 
so as to include only the larger and more complex organizations^ 
of each type. In the present study of the public library admini- 
strator the universe was made up of public libraries serving 
populations of 100,000 cr more. From the sampla of 144 to whom 
questionnaires were sent, a total of 102 administrators respcmded-- 
a IVL return. Full details of sample choice and design and an 
analysis of the returns are contained in the Appendix. 

Because the study sought to extend beyond simply accumulating 
descriptive details on human beings and institutions, issues 
reflective of propensities to adapt or to innovate were tested 
through a range of questions relating to background data on education, 
career and professional activities of the administrators to their 
views of adtnlnlstrative and professional issues, to factual evidence 
of their libraries' recent experience along a continuum of change, 
and to Institutional characteristics of support, staffing, and 
environmental factors expected to relate to the capacity of the 
organizations to be adaptive, A primary concern was to discern 
where and how and whether change was taking place in the organi- 
zations, and insofar as possible, to perceive the degree and the 
mechanisms by which the librarians who responded to the study 
instruments provided Impetus for such change. It was concluded 
that the typical public library director is sincerely concerned 
with advancing the public library. Yet expressed dissatisfaction 
with the existing order and even a disposition toward alternatives 
to the conventional scheme of things do not equate with a propansli-y 
to change things. And the evidence of this study reveals an 
administrative class whose personal characteristics, attitudes of 
mind, and value assumptions strongly militate against the assumption 
of a change agt_. role. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The strategy of this study sought to perceive the intellectual 
and psychological attitudes of administrators, their own personal 
aspirations and Tralue expectations, their disposition with regard 
to the need for change and their estimate of conditions needed 
in general as prelude to change, since it 3 as a consequence of 
their values and their perceptions that change xn their organi- 
zations may be significantly Impeded or facilitated. 

Not only did we attempt to elicit from the administrators 
their expectations of change progress and of the organizational 
conditions and constraints relating to such capacity, hut also 
to understand what the rate of change in their organization actually 
is. Wc have sought to understand how strongly the administrators 
see implicit in their role that of fostering and facilitating 
change. ^nd we have sought to better understand the composition 
and the characteristics of the administrative class in librarian- 
ship in order to perceive more clearly whethar such factors as 
age, educational background and orientation, length of time in 
a responsible administrative post, effects of lateral and 
vertical career movements, have a bearing upon the propensity of 
library'' administrators to serve as leaders lor change. Because 
wc were concerned with environmental factors as one salient 
conditioning element in the change process, we have also attempted 
to determine what kinds of organizational and institutional 
contexts may be seen as more or less facilitating of the change 
capacity of the library and of the librarian. 

It should be clear that in order to understand the capacity 
of librarianshlp to be adaptive, many alternative methods might 
have been employed. Inherent in the design of this effort has 
been the hypothesis that a crucial ingredient in the capacity of 
librarianshin to be adaptive relates to the leadership potential 
of its administrative class. Under these terms it should be clear 
that what we have dealt with were very subtle and elusive factors, 
not always easily amenable to precise measure. Moreover, questions 
Tiave beeTi put to respondents in such a form as to rendex’ imposBlble 
the kind of personal probing and detailed analysis of issues which 
might have been possible in the case of a personal Interview study. 

The decision to use the questionnaire was based on the desire 
to collect quantifiable and comparable data. The decision to 
distribute it by mall was made in the Interests of time and economy. 
This form of distribution has the advantage that all respondents 
are responding to the same stimuli without any possible interviewer 
bias. The potential disadvantage, bias introduced because of non- 
respondents, appears to have been overcome. 



Questions arise as to hov7 frank respondents are,, particularly 
since their institutions were to be identified by them. Every effort 
was made not to bias answers by "loaded"'' questions, nor were areas 
explored which were deemed to be violating the privacy of an 
individual or which might put him in q . position of presenting 
information so as to reflect poorly on himself. From prior experience 
and through preliminary interviews for pretest purposes, the 
investigators believe the respondents answered honestly, and while 
space did not always allow a full or in-depth expression of feelings, 
they believe respondents' expressions represent their attitudes on 
the issues raised. 



While the questionnaire was administered to different admini- 
strator audiences, the basic strategy remained comparable with only 
such adaptation and modification as was needed in order to take into 
account the differences in the characteristics of the several library 
organizational forms, the principal Issues underlying change commit- 
ments of administrators in these variable settings, and details 
regarding the charsicteristics of the organizations which these 
different types of library administrators represented. 

The study instruinent was divided into four principal parts. 

The first section treated the background and career characteristics 
of the respondents. Here the attempt was to collect Information so 
that the administrators could be profiled with regard to their 
sexual composition, their age, family status, personal career 
history, educational preparation, xTOrk experience in and ouc of 
libraries, career choice factors, expectations and aspirations, 
information about their view of administrative roles and respon- 
sibllltits, perceptions of personal goals in administration and of 
library work rolee, nature of professional associations, satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions , and real and potential mobility patterns in 
their personal careers. 

The second secticn of the study questionnaire treated profes- 
sional and administrative issues with the objective of discerning 
the change disposition of the respondent. Here the emphasis was 
upon perceiving the way In which respondents recognized the 
extent to which llbrarianship and their libraries were in need of 
modification and adaptation as a function of their own value 
orientation- Their views were sought with regard to a whole range 
of factors across a wide continuum from education for llbrarianship 
to the union phenomenon to the responses of libraries to different 
constituencies and to the real and potential impact of network and 
regional arrangements. 

The third sectlori of the questionnaire sought in Its overall 
design to accumulate information about the actual adaptations and 
modifications which had and were being made In the libraries 
represented by t'he a^inistrators responding to the questionnaire. 
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Here there was provided an opportunity for each respondent to detail 
the specific nature of the change situation in his own organrzatxon 
and to categorize the relative importance of such changes xn 
relation to the satisfaction of the administrator and of the stati 
with the rate of change and the progress of change In the organx- 
zation. In addition, tlie administrator was invited to suggest here 
where further variation and adaptation might be expected to take 
place In the organization, what types of modification ware actxvely 
being furthered and sought, as well as the prospects for realxzxng 
such aspirations In the future. 



The last section of the questionnaire elicited details relating 
to the characteristics of the libraries included in the sample. Here 
were included details of size and growth and emphases wxthxn the ^ 
organizations, the nature of particular services, staff organxzatxon 
and structure and arrangements, relationships with governxng bodxes 
and constituencies, and other factors seen as related to the 
rapacity of the organization to be adaptive. The purpose here was 
to understand the organizational and environmental settxng wxthxn 
which the administrator functioned as one factor in the equatxon 
relating to the capacity of the administrator to lead the organxzatxon 
in the direction of change. 
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PART ONE 



THE ADMINISTRATOR AS CHANGE AGENT 



In examining the library administrator in a change context ^ 
a wide range of personal characteristics and attitudes were explored. 
It was Iiypcthesized that his position with regard to change in the 
field could be explained in part by his background and experiences 
including his social origins, his education, and his career 
experiences and also by his current professional activity. Insight 
Into the administrator as a change agent was also expected to come 
from understanding of his career aspirations and his Job satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions. In addition to this indirect 
evidence, one aspect of the study directly probed his a.ttltudes on 
a range of change related Issues. In combination, these findings 
pertuit generalizations about the prospects that thi.s particular 
administrative group will influence change in the frleld in the 
years ahead. 



A higher percentage of this executive group are women ('37%) 
compared with only 11% of the academic library administrative group. 
This group also differs from the academic library group somewhat 
with regard to age, a higher percentage being ever fifty. (Of the 
academic group 43% are over fifty.) 



Table 1 



Percent 



No resnonse 



Un'"'"r 35 
35 - 50 
Over 30 



3 

37 

53 

8 



Age 



This age distribution raises questions with regard to the 
change propensities of the adriiinistratlve group, for one would 
expect change to emanate more from the younger administrator than 
from those near retirements 

Another change related factor Is the number of years admini- 
strators have held their present positions- One would look to the 
administrator still relatively new to his role to be more change 
oriented than one who has been in the role for many years. As the 
following table shows, 37% have been In their present position five 
years or less, while an equal perceiitage have been in the same 
position over ten years. 

T^atale 2 

Years idi Present Position 



/ 

Less than one yes 
1.-5 years 
6-^fO years 
M-15 years 
/l6-20 years 
21-25 years 
26 years and ovei 



Percent 

7 

30 

25 

13 

15 

7 

3 





As Table 3 shows, the public library administrator is drawn 
principally from the professional and managerial groups although 
the entire range of occupations is represented.* 



^or additional data regarding the personal background 
and characteristics of the administrators, see Supplemental 
Tables in the Appendixes, 
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Table 3 



Father's Occupation 



Percent 



Professional, technical and kindred 
workers 

Mansgers, officials and proprietors 
(except farin) 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Laborers (except farm and mine) 

Service workers (except private 
household) 

Clerical and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Retired 
No response 



32 

23 

9 

9 

7 

5 



3 

3 

3 
1 

4 



Education 

While the mniorlty of public library administrators 
have undergraduate" degrees in one of the humanities, a signrfxcant 
percentage were drawn from the social sciences, as is shown in 

Table 4. 



Table 4 

Undergraduate Subject Major 



Humanities (including history) 

Social Sctences 

Sciences 

Applied fields (e.g., business, 
education, home economics) 
Library Science 
No response 



percent 

55 

30 

5 

5 

2 

3 
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Alnost two-thirds (6^%) received their undergraduate 
education at a unlversityj while 29% graduated from a liberal 
arts college.. Of the 30% who have done at least some advanced 
work in a subject field, almost half have concentrated on one of 
the hunianities with the balance about equtilly divided between 
work in the social sciences and education.. Also, AA have a Ph.D. 
in a subject field. Formal education in library science was 
reported by 97%, 



Table 5 

Nature of Library Education 



Undergraduate minor in Library Science 
Fifth year Bachelor's in Library Science 
Master's degree in Library Science 
Ph.D. in Library Science 
Certificate 

Other (e.g., individual courses In library 
science and related fields) 

No response 



Percent 

9 

52 

38 

0 

2 

7 

1 



No one library school Is the preparation ground for 
public library administrators. Yet the first nine schools 
Ixsted, each accounting for more than A/i of the respondents, 
aggregate more than half of the public library administrators 
of libraries serving populations of 100,000 or more. 
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Table 6 



Library School Attendance 



Percent 



Columbia University 

University of California at Berkeley 

University of Illinois 

University of North Carolina 

University of Denver 

Dreicel Institute of Technology 

University of Michigan 

University of Chicago 

Louisiana State University 

Florida State University 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Southern CalifornLa 

University of Minnesota 

Emory University 

Syracuse University 

McGill University 

Western Michigan University 

University of Washington 

Kent State University 

Pratt Institute 

University of California at Los Angeles 
University of Oklahoina 
Simmons College 

Case Western E.eserve University 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Texas 
Other Schools 
No response 



12 

8 

8 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 
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Work Experienc e 

Thtd administrator's -work experience^ library and non- library, 
■was also analyzed. In looking at his library career, the investi- 
gators examined both the number and variety of libraries in which 
each respondent had been employed. As displayed in Table 7, 
relatively few public library administrators reported, experience 
li 'ted to one or two libraries; almost half have worked in either 
three or four libraries, and 16% have moved more than five times. 



Table 7 

"Number of Libraries Worked In 
(Public and Non-Public) 



Numbe r 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

More than 8 
No response 



Percetit 

13 

7 

27 

19 

17 

11 

3 

2 

0 

1 



With respect to range of library experiences this group of 
respondents is almost equally divided between those who have spent 
their careers in the public library field and those who have also 
been employed in other institutional environments. Of the 52% who 
have had other than public library experience, by far the largest 
proportion (63%) have worked in academic libraries. In addition 
39% reported previous emplo 3 mient in special libraries and 294 
have worked in school libraries. 

Information collected on non- library background indicates that 
one-quarter of the respondents have held teaching jobs but that 
no other single profession is represented by more than 1 or- 24. 
Various positions in industry or government account for the next 
largest number reporting occupational profiles, while one-quarter 
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of this administrative group stated that they entered the field of 
librartanshlp without prior working experience. Military service 



Professional Orientation and Activity 



It is a reasonable hypothesis that people who are change 
oriented are likely to be active professionally outside their 
immediate situation, and research on other occupational groups 
tends to support this assumption. Consequently an effort was ^ 
made to determine how "cosmopolitan" the public library admini- 
strator is with respect to his organizational affiliations and 
participation, and also to ascertain the character of his other 
professional acuivities. Over three-fourths of the respondent 
group arc members of at least three professional organizations. 



was reported by 27% 



Table 8 



Total Number of Professional Organizations 
Listed (Library and Non-LlbraryO 



Number 



Percent 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



9 or over 
No response 



4 

17 
31 
23 

18 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 



In order to obtain some measure o£ the extent of respondents' 
participation, a number of cumulative ^‘points'* were assigned for 
memberships attendance at meetings, current committee work, and 
recent service as an officer.* The results of this rough . weighting 
display a range of participation within the group. 



Table 9 

Nature of Organization Participation 



Percent 



Low (0-14 points) 37 
Medium (15-27 points) 46 
High (28 points or over) 15 
No response 1 



Of the respondents 97% belong to one or more local, state, 
or regional library association and the high incidence of partic- 
ipation at this level Is in sharp contrast to the absence of 
multiple national affiliation. With the notable exception of an 
88% membership in the Anierlcan Library Association, fewer than 
5% belong to any other national library or information organization. 



*0ne point was assigned for membership | three points for 
attendance at meetings | four points for current conmittee work; 
five points for service as an officer within the last five years. 
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Table 10 



Membership In National Professional Associations 



American Library Association 
Special Libraries Aasociation 
Public Library Association 
American Society for Public 
Administration 

American Society for Information 
Science 
No response 



Percent 

88 

4 

4* 

3 

2 

1 



With respect to additional professional activities, 65% 
of the administrators reported participation in regional 
planning efforts, 48% have contributed to the the literature, 
and 47% have conducted studies or surveys of other libraries. 
Other activities mentioned include consulting, lecturing, 
teaching, and work with local legislatures and governmental 
commit tees. 



The study also i-w ^ 



tu%Ti foiT idsas and fot pi^ofsssiotial stimulation* 
waira asked to rank several sources in order o£ relative 
iTtiportance to them. 



'^Memb er sh ip i s undoub t ed ly h i gh er s inc e it is 1 ike ly that 
many did not Inelude PIA due to its status as a subdivision of 
ALA. 
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Table 11 



Relative Importance of professional Sources 



Source Rank Order 



Other librarians 1 
Professional library journals and 

other literature 2 
Librarians on your staff 3 
Special institutes and conferences 4 
Library meetings 5 
Literature outside librarianshlp 6 
People outside the library field 7 



The people outside librarianshlp named most frequently 
were businessmen, officials In local government and persons 
active in community and civic affairs. Journals in the field of 
management science were cited as the non-library literature 
of greatest value. 



Carear Choice and Career Satisfacti on 

While we do not know from the following question the point 
in time when members of this group chose to become librarr'ans, 
it is of note that at least 41% made the choice while working 
in a library or library related activity. 

Table 12 

Time of Choice to Become a Librarian 



Percent 



During high school or before 14 
As an undergraduate 8 
During graduate school 2 
While working in a library or a 

library- connected activity 41 
While engaged in another career 

or occupation 28 
After military service 1 
Other : 3 
Wo response 3 





The major factors determining this choice were librarians 
and a liking for books . 



Table 13 



B.easons for Choice to Become a liibrarian 







Percent 


I was influenced by a librarian 




I knew 




53 


I always liked books 




48 


A member of my family was 


a librarian 


12 


As a result of vocational 


counseling 


10 


Other factors 




49 


No response 
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Included among the other factors named, and in order of frequency, 
were economic and job market considerations, satisfactory working 
experience in a library, negative reactions to another occupation 
and informal advice. 

In response to a general question, “ What type of librarian 
did you expect to be originally ?" 74% named a type of library. 

Table 14 

Original Library Career Interests 

(Specified by Type of Library) 



Percent 



Public 4-0 
Academic 22 
School 7 
Special ^ 
Other 2 
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One- third Indicated having an early Interest in a type of 
library work. 



Table 15 

Original Library Career Interests 
(Specified by Type of Work') 



Percent 



Reference work *7 
Administrative work 8 
Technical services 4 
Clientele services 3 
Other 2 



Library school seems not to have pla,yed a role in making 
career decisions. Only 24% reported that their interests were 
changed in any way during library education while 73% said they 
were not. 

As a group they are satisfied with their choice of a library 
career. A large 87% said that if they could do things over , they 
would choose llbrarianship again. Answers to a question asking 
how they would name their occupation in some formal place such as 
a passport application indicate that they think of themselves 
as belonging to the profession of librarxanship rather than as 
members of an administrative class. About 85% said they would 
give the occupation of librarian while 15% said library 
director or ad mi nistrator. 

This orientation is supported by answers to the question, 

*' At what point did you decide to go into administration ?**^ The 
answers are shown in Table 16 . 
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Table 16 



Time of Choice to Enter Administration 



Percent 



I never consciously decided, it 
just happened 
From the beginning 
After some time as a librarian 
During library school 
Other 



46 

25 

22 

5 

2 



While 69% report they have never seriously thought of 
getting out of administration altogether, still 30% mentioned 
giving consideration to such a move. Of this group 344 would 
Lturn to professional work, 24% would go into library school 
teaching and 31% have considered the possibilities in full time 
consulting work or in library related endeavors such as publishing. 
Of this group 31% have considered leaving librarlanshlp altogether 
for positions in government or in a variety of commercial ventures. 
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Role Expectations 

Asked to identify (in an open ended question) the most Important 
functions of their present roles, almost half of the respondent 
aroun cited programand service development as a dominant concern, 
although only a small percentage provided details about the precise 
nature or direction of such development. Improved service to 
disadvantaged elements was specified by a small percentage wit 
scattered references to adult education or outreach programs and_ _ 
the enlargement of non-book services. Staff recruitment and 
was deemed a prime responsibility by one out of three administrators , 
and plant expans ion- -either a new building or the addition of ^ 
branches— by one out. of four. Collection development was mentioned 
by 13% of the respondents. Other important aspects of the admini 
stratlve role specified with less frequency Include long-range 
planning, tha Improvement of operational efficiency^ securing ettar 
financial resources, and the provision of leadership and direction 
for both area and system growth. 

In addition to these fairly predictable role definitions, a 
considerable niimber of the public library administrators who ^ 
answered this question exposed some concern about the contempora..y 
role of the institutions they serve-, variously expressed, approx- 
imately one- third perceive a necessity for more effective public 
library attention and response to conmtunlty needs, for revitalization 
of the library image as an involved conmunity service agency, or at 
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the very least, for more active promotion of existing library wares. 

Job Satisfactions 

By and large these public library administrators appear 
comfortable in their leadership roles and with their acknowl- 
edged responsibilities. One- third report a feelrng of achievement 
and accomplishment as one of their primary Job satisfactions 
(largely from the expansion of plant and services) and one-fourth 
find the ability to laad and direct a source of enjoyment- Recog- 
nition is important, and close to one- third cite the rewards o 
coiimunity respect or status in both local and professlo^l circ es . 
Mentioned with some frequency too were the variety of library 
interactions with the community and its service aspects. Further, 
21% report they enjoy working with the staff and Ik find particu ar 
pleasure in planning new buildings; only two respondents specify 
collection improvement as an especially rewarding aspect of their 
positions - 

F r ti s trations and Pis satis fact 



Budgetary concerns and the shortage of qualified staff shara 
top priority as sources of dissatisfaction and frustration for 
public library administrators; each factor is specified by one- third 
of the respondent group and one or the other or both by well over 
half of them. Staff apathy and contentment with the status quo 
are mentioned by a small percentage as an added dimension of^ 
personnel difficulties. Approximately one out of four atoinistrators 
reported that dealing with local government and political structures 
was a frustrating experience. They reported further that the struggle 
to win attention from generally disinterested officials- and, to 
a lesser degree, board members- -is a continuing irritation. Also 
10% specifically deplore the red tape Inherent in a bureaucratic 
structure and 10% would like more time to plan and less paperwork. 

Of some interest is the finding that the user component ranks 
conspicuously low as a source of dissatisfaction for this admini- 
strative group. Only 7% report difficulty from this quarter, 
largely expressed in terms of a perceived lack of user interest. 
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Pres>Bnt~ Mobility 



In attempting to bring about change in his immediate situation, 
the administrator who is prepared to move if necessary has an 
advantage over the administrator who is not. If factors other 
than professional loom too large in mking job decisions, the 
administrator may be forced to forego challenging new opportunities. 
Answers to the question, > njhich of t he following best ^scribe _s _ 
how vou feel about mak ing a job ch a nge in the near future ? suggest 
that the respondents are fairly settled where they are (perhaps 
not surprising in view of their age distribution) . 



Table 17 

Interest in Making a Position Change 

percent 



I am pretty well settled where I am. 

I do not anticipate a change 
While I am not actively seeking a 

change, I am interested in openings 
which occur and would certainly be 
prepared to change Jobs if the right 
opportunity came along 
I have only recently taken this position 
and therefore do not anticipate a 
move in the near future 
I am actively interested in making a 
Job change 

I am about to retire 
No response 



48 



33 



14 

4 

1 

1 



Further substantiating the relative lack of mobility 
exhibited by these respondents were answers to, ’"^Ideallv, what 
w ould vou like to be doing five years from now ?*^ Of the 
respondents 51% stated that they would like to be in the same 
library (with qualifications such as given increased support 
and facilities or in^roved personal rewards added by about half) . 
Retirement was anticipated by 26% of the group, and. 17% would 
hope to be elsewhere. Of this latter group the largest number 
would select work in an academic library or devote their time 
to teaching and consulting actlvxty. 
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what factors enter into the decision to stay or move? When 
invited to explains twO'*thirds of the respondents who plan to 
remain where they are specified gratifying aspects of their jobs 
while lass than 10% tnantionad other factors such as family interests, 
living conditions or the character of the coirartunity environment. 
One-third cited approaching retirement as the critical dimension. 
Almost half of these settled administrators see--and apparently 
welcome- “further challenges in their present library situation! 
others are animated by the desire to stay and enjoy perceived 
accomplishments, or by favorable assessments of staff comnitment 
and eonmiunity support. Only one respondent mentioned salary as 
a reason for leaving. The smaller number of respondents who would 
be willing to move on appear to be motivated by a vTider range of 
equally weighted job and personal considerations. Salary is 
Important here and mentioned by over three- fourths , The wish to 
meet and deal with new challenges and satisfactory climate and 
location appear next in order of frequency and one-third indicate 
that the degree of library support enjoyed in a new situation 
would be a dominant factor. The cui=ture of the eomrrrunlty and 
other aspects of the institutional environment received Incidental 
mention. 



Change Attitudes 



In addition to an examinatian of personal characteristics 
thought to be associated with change propensity, the study also 
directly probed the change attitudes of administrators, A series 
of both closed and open ended questions probed such key areas as 
the degrea to which the administrator feels that libraries are 
meeting community needs, his satisfaction or lack of satisfaction 
with the status quo of the field-- its associations, schools, the 
processes of advancement In the field and with the types of 
people entering the field. 

Specific library change possibilities were explored in more 
depth. These included automation, information retrieval, unions, 
and interlibrary cooperation. Throughout the questionnaire 
evidence was sought as to the degree to which administrators 
are conmiitted to an active rather than a passive role for the 
library. With the public library administrator particularly, 
the concern was whether they are prepared to accept a community 
responsibility involving such factors as reaching the unraached. 
Information provision, and an active stance with regard to 
intellectual freedom. 
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THE NEED FOR CHANGE . Answers to general questions 
regarding the need for change are mixed. The largest percent- 
age who took a position with regard to ’ "Those ad vocating change 
in the Drofession are frequently more concerned with their 
advancement than with h elping the professloji ,'* was 55% who 
disagreed. A slightly higher percentage .agree rather than 
disagree with “ Those coming into the profession ought to be 
prepared to learn before t hey suggest changes ."" A higher 
percentage (441^^'isagree with the statement ""Llhrarles have 
simply failed to respond to changing times and needs , while 

39 '^ agree. Of the respondents 55% disagree that " "While it 1^ 

true libraries ne ed to change, change is w ell underyjay and will 
come about niturally,'" while 33% agree. Almost two-thirds agree 
that "If pub 11c libraries don't change, other agenc ies will take 
over what should be their function." Only 13% disagreed with this 
Statement - 

Respondents were very tnuch divided on the questions ^'Charges 
have been m ade that by and large the public library is f ailing 
to meet the needs of its conanunlty. riease give us your estlmat^. ^ 
A relativel.y small proportion were In full agreement as illustrated 
by the following quotations: 

I agree with the estimate. The library services 
in the American cities with which I am acquainted 
fall considerably short of meeting the needs of 
those communities • 



I only know this library. Here it is true. 



I feel this is true in many areas. The information 
function of a library is scarcely tapped. The^ 
service to persons outside the middle class main- 
stream is still at a low point. Unfortunately I 
see many in key positrons who could care less I 



More frequent were the respondents w’ho strongly disagreed. In 
frequency they far outnumbered those who agreed. But their 
numbers were only 15% or so of those who responded to this 

since most answers were qualified to one degree or another i 

I disagree. In comparison with some other 
institutions j the public library has displayed 
real flexibility often within a framework of 
severe financial and organizational restrictions. 

I predict that its purpose and goals will he 
brought into even sharper focus in the next few 
years and that it will become even more 
responsive as a result. 
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I don't believe it. Libraries are fulfilling a 
library role. They are not social agencies and 
should not attempt to be. 

I feel that the public library is meeting the needs 
of the comnunity. The fact is that I think we are 
not only serving as a public library but as the 
school library. With school libraries closing 
when classes are dismissed, the students rush to 
the public library. 

A few years agO““yes, but now we are beginning 
to relate much more successfully. 

Some qualified their agreement by identifying the problems 
as limits of funds and staff, or of general conmunlty support. 

This charge may well be true, but when the library 
has to fight for funds for bare extstence, there 
is no money for the projects that most libraries 
\^ould like to undertake « School libranes are 
taking away our juvenile patronage. College 
students seem to form our largest clientele along 
with high school students. 

The public library is usually in a position of 
being on an extremely shaky financial basis. This 
situation cannot help but limit the institution' s 
ability to provida quality library service In 
broad terms. I personally feel that libraries are 
generally in the forefront in providing public 
service. We happen to find ourselves In a "no 
money, no ticket" situation. 

This is true because most ilbrsiries suffer from 
inadequacies either in trained staff, lack of 
funds, poor housing, disinterested city council, 
or library board. 

Still other respondents saw the failure as one of a larger 
public service syndrome: 

In a way, I agree, to some extent. The public 
libraries have remained dormant. But the community 
has failed also. Rarely do they fight for budgets. 
Xn some instances the conmunity is not aware of the 
resources of the public library, and it (the 
conmiunity) falls to solicit the aid of the public 
library. 
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What institution is mseting those needs? Indeed, 
who is so rash as to feel capable of defining those 
needs? Libraries are as well aware of their o^-m 
shortcomings as any. They are doing a good job in 
trying to improve. 

Possibly so--the library like all of society is 
caught in a vortex of revolution. It is hard for 
many to see and realise and to change with or 
ahead of trouble. The library (and its personnel) 
must be active. It is necessary to learn what is 
needed and where and to relate by acting. Library 
services must become known and directly useful to 
people. It is not enough to exist and hope that 
people find the service. Many of those who need 
onr services are unaware of theni and lack the 
knowledge and sophistication to use them properly. 

Yes, but this is not uniquely a library failure. It 
is also true of most urban agencies who have to adjust 
their role and find sources of support in a rapidly 
changing envlromnent . However this does not relieve 
us of the responsibility to find our own role. 

I believe the public library is meeting the needs 
of the communities about as well as any other public 
service agency. There will always be room for 
improving. I haven't seen any perfect agencies 
doing anything. Look at the schools. 

Some who felt the public libraries xmxe failing offered speexflc 

explanations : 

The public library fails to meet Its poteiitial bc.cause 
librarians do not take advantage of the relative 
lack of legal constraints, because they accept the 
traditional rather than an innovative role in society, 
and because the educational and cultural needs of 
adults are not as easily defined and analyzed as 
needs for highways, sanitary facilities, and housing, 
etc. 

If libraries are falling, it is largely because we 
fail to coramunicate. 
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The library (my own included) has been a middle class 
Institution, and still is. Most librarians are middle 
class too, and don't want to work In the slums and 
ghettos where the real challenges lie. However this 
is partly the fault of our education system. Consid- 
erably more innovation and drive is required n£ 
both educators and librarians if we are to reach 
the group most needing our services. 

But some felt that it was not possible to generalize, so they 

d^pcndBcl on indivlduBX slt^ustiotis# 

Some are, some aren't. It depends on a lot of 
factors, and I haven't the data or breadth of 
observation to generalize. 

This is partially true, but it varies greatly from 
conmunity to conmunity. Our big Job as it always 
has been, is better to make the comncinlty aware of 
how much we can do for it. 



gATT RfAr.TION WITH THE STATUS QUO . Several questions 
explored the extent to which the administrator is accepting or 
critical of the status quo of the field. Over^elmingly they_ 

t-hftt "Desnite other fa ctors, a dvancement In most librariej^ 
sflll a^..^r.dTlarg: elv on ability ." Only 5% disagreed with that 
statement. do they think that " Getting ah^d in this^ ggi:: 

Sion depends T^rinwlng the right people. Only 8/o agreed with 
this statement, while 72% dlsaireed. In answer to There is _ 
nrobablv not much the aver a ge library administrator can do ,t,g^ 
ef fect kaiisr^ch one wav or another ,'^ 81% disagrcecl while 
only 6% were In agreement. Yet 64% agree that Lit t le can b^ _ 
done to ef fect maior change in libraries until thos ^ who cont^ 
funds are educated as to the va l ue of the library . 

They were divided on the issue, ' ^The leadership in this 

nrofession bv and large Is c onservative and largely concerne d ^ 

w-tth prote cting status quo ." While 41% agreed, 45/» disagree . 
They did agree (85%) that " Libraria n s have accepted low salaries 
far too long," and 57% agreed that " Librarians in_gg.neral are 
far too timid and passive," while only 267. disagreed. 
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Criticisms of Library educatlou in response to “Library 
education has come In, for criticism reg^ardlng whether it is 
me e tlng the real needs and problems of the field. What is your 
ass essment?“ range from those who would prefer a more theoretical 
t^^these who condem:a the "ivory tower" nature of professional 
education: 

Too much "Ivory towerism"; too much stress given 
to"prof essional"and "non-professional" duties. 
Library school students too often approach their 
first jobs with an "I know everything" attitude. 
(They don' t) . 

More library schools turning out more theoretical 
librarians are needed , and a broader base of 
education for library technicians is needed. The 
profession must accept the technician level as 
valid for most of the work we do and give the 
professional more skill for planning and program 
development. The library educators are not at 
fault. We just don't know how to use the product 
to the best advantage. 

Too many graduates equate professionalism with 
snobbery. They avoid work loads, dirt, and manual 
labor. They can expound for hours on theory and 
philosophy of library science, but feel status has 
been diminished when asked to charge out a book, 

I believe they need to make a greater effort to 
recruit a different type of people. Also they 
need to find some means of keeping faculty in 
touch with devcT opments ip the world of practicing 
llbrarianship . Get out of their "ivory towers," 

Some few decry the lack of Intellectual leadership: 

I have not made an assessment so comments are 
superficial, but I am inclined to agree with the 
criticism. It does not seem to me that the library 
schools are performing the basic research that 
librarians should need for one thing, and I am 
not sure that they are providing on the whole the 
intellectual leadership that the field needs 
from its academic arm. 
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And a small group felt that library education was ‘‘good'* or 
at least growing stronger: 

If education for llbrarianship keeps pace with 
new developments in mechanization, cooperation, 
systemization and adtnlnistratlon- level training, 
it should be adequate. Not all schools do all of 
this yet. 

Still a bit anachronistic, but coming along. 



The inherent dilenma of a practice which desperately requires, or 
thinks it does, journeymen or library technicians was reflected 
in some responses: 

I think too many of us expect too much of academic 
preparation. The field in most cases has no 
plgice to properly use the kind of staff many of 
US say we want . 

The question of relevance was also Introdueed: 

I believe it is not abreast of the major problems, 
such as ghetto and rural service, public library 
consolidation under the public schools, and the 
need for cataloging at the source. 

A continuing strain was the sore need for those trained at a 
technicians* level: 

The emphasis on what Is trttly professional In 
recent years has been good, but the lack of 
technicians* education and of Journeyman 
values has destroyed the benefits of this 
emphasis. True we need better chiefs, but 
Indians are needed badly and the library 
educators (among others) have resisted the 
efforts to supply them. 

Respondents were very divided on the issue, ** In recent 
months there has been open criticism of the Amer ican Library 
Association in its leadership role. Please give us. any conments_ 



you care to make on this issue.' 



A sizeable number indicated 
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that they would not cormnent or were not informed enough to Gomment. 

A sienificantly larger number were strongly dissatisfied than 
were satisfied', although there were a few who felt the association 
was doing very well, or that American librarianshlp was getting 
what it deserved. Representative of the favorable responses were 

the followings 

I think the A.L.A. has done an eKcellent Job. 

Yes, they have not followed every new notion that 
has come down the pike, but they have helped 
gain prestige and support for the libraries. ^ Look 
at the federal program. A.L.A. Is conservative, 
hut so is our society-- look at the last election 
returns. A.L.A. has avoided getting too far ahead 
of its membership and the librarians In the field. 

If it did it would lose the support of the library 
boards . 

I can't see that the association stands in the way 
of any individual or group which really wants to 
lead. Its structure is flexible enough. I am 
suspicious of people who always want to chaiige the 
laws to accomniodate their activity. Most of them 
don't produce even when given the chance. The 
best way of changing the direction of the organization 
(or waking it up) is to produce attractive results. 

In general A.L.A. does a pretty good job. In one 
respect it reminds me of a small town 1 once 
worked in; all the same people always turned up 
in char, i of things--! suppose because they knew 
how to gat things done and would do it. 

Younger meirtbers are undoubtedly correct in their 
point of view, but I think the Association's 
philosophy is sound, if cumbersome, 

I believe A.L.A, "does the best it can."^ It's 
always easy to criticize. 

Those respondents who were critical identified many specifxc targets 
Some were exceedingly bitter in their indictments. 

Our association has become too damned bureaucratic. 

It tries to be all things to all men. As a result 
there is little or nothing of value for anyone. It 
should be organized by first limiting membership to 
professional librarians. Then it should drop most of 
the Interest groups. This simplification of its 
structure would give it strength and direction. 
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It is failing the average member“-no gathering of 
meaningful statistics, no drive to improve salaries, 
and no quality services as a headquarters professional 
library--elther materials or staff. Too much 
organization, words and red tape. 

Association officers and connnlttee members generally 
are ineffectual and most interested In self- 
aggrandizement-- too many ^’^wheels'^ are over fifty. 

Civil rights activity is not a library association 
function. 



Form without substance; committees searching for 
a purpose; debate without conclusion; mediocrity 
incorporated; panel discussions; exhortations and 
exhibitions; good-time Charlies and opportunists; 
the social role of the library assigned to a round- 
table even if they don' c know what to do about it; 
what leadership role? Wliat leadership? 

It does seem that A.L.A. drags its feet In nmny 
respects. Also the call for practical assistance 
to A.L.A, staff Is handled very tardily. Inefficiently, 
and ineff actively in my experience. A.L.A. should 
be blazing new trails for the space age! 



For some few it did not seem to matter, or the times were not right, 
but all would turn out well in the end: 



How can 
nothing 



you assert leadership when there's 
much to lead? 






Any leadership which A.L.A. may have exerted in 
the past has been through a few strong individuals. 

1 get the feeling that we are somehow between 
generations at A.L.A, The leaders there were for a 
long time individuals who held top jobs in the few 
really big and important libraries. As the field 
has grown these people don’t make as big a splash as 
they once did, and those who are assuming the mantle 
are less well known and less able to rally support 
though probably just as capable, I the feeling 

some of our candidates for A.L.A, offices are 
more interested in what the office can do to advance 
their personal Interest than in what they can do 
to advance the association. This doesn't worry me 
particularly. I think the pendulum will swing back in 
a few years. The association will probably be 
weakened somewhat by the experience and will be forced 
to narrow its scope of activities in order to regain 
its strength. This may not be a bad thin». 



I care when a socially progressive A.L.A, resolution 
is adopted. But I also feel that an institution (and 
A.L.A. is one) can make Itself ineffective by drastically 
departing from its primary objective. I believe in 
natural evolutloru The leadership and the role of^ 

A.L.A. will follow as the profession of the librarian 
changes. Right now we need the stiniulatlon and ideas 
of the "young Turks" and they need the stability of 
the traditionalists. There is room for both. 

Respondents were very divided on the question, " Some people 
we have talked to feel that someth ing needs to be done to change 
the types of people being a ttracted into lib rarianship . 'What is, 
vour aLessment?" Roilihly half felt that librarianship was doing 
as well as otber fields, as well as could be expected, and that 
the type of individuals selecting careers in librarianship was an 
improvement over earlier periods: 

I am more impressed than ever with the kind of_ 
graduates, I think we get some excellent people. 
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People attracted to librarianship are no different 
froin those attracted to other professions. I believe 
the people in librarianship are just as good and Just 
as bad as they are in other fields of endeavor. 

The young librarians I have met and worked with in 
recent years haves for the most part, been quite 
impressive, so I'm not sure we need to worry about 
this. I think the higher salaries and better fringe 
benefits that are in the offing are going to take 
care of most of the problem. Undesirable people who 
decide to enter the field will be the dropouts in a 
state of shock when they find out what is expected 
c£ them on the job, and they can be replaced more 
easily as the profession improves Its economic 
position. 

But equally as many respondents feel that the wrong people are 
being drawn to the field. The reasons advanced and the suggested 
solutions were highly variable. Selection criteria were identified 
passionately by some; 

I do think the library school should be more 
discriminating in their selection of students. 

Tod many misfits are floating around- -many could 
have been weeded out in library schools before 
admission. Also we need to have people with 
vision and a connnitment to library ideals of service. 
How to lure these people into the profession is 
the question. 

There are all kinds and there may be places for 
all. The book knowledge seems to be lacking, but 
so may the books before too long. Unempl^ables 
are the real problem — among these are the non- 
citizens with language difficulties and limited 
backgrounds for public service. 

Age of recruits was seen by a number as highly crucial; 

We should try to attract younger people. Most 
students are older and married, going back to 
school after the family is raised. 

The young linage should be more encouraged, eertalnly. 
More attractive salaries especially in the beginning 
range are needed. 
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the limited leadership 



For others the deficiency was seen as 
potential of most recruits: 

For the most part we do not get leaders in 
librarianship , Many students want to retire 
at an early age and not accept the responsi- 
bility of the profession. 

While some respondents specified the need to draw distinctly 
different types: 

I don't think we need to change the type so much 
as to attract new types to a changing profession. 

The character of the profession itself, in the years 
ahead, will determine what kinds of people are 
attracted to it. And the character of the profes- 
sional will be determined by the really powerful 
need to project th ' library into every facet of 
community life. 

One type needed is mathematicians. Another is 
persons trained in scientific methods (preferably 
with mathematical backgrounds) . The third is 
musicians and artists of various specialities. 

A fourth is graduate social workers. The library 
profession should have coopera-tive arrangements 
with other professions to take advantage of these 
t7pes--without interference by state certification 
boards whose members object if library employees 
in special activities don't have library degrees. 

The first choice of a career in librarianship, rather than the 
attraction of retreads from other fields, was identified as central 
by some: 

I ishink the library field should make Its greatest 
effort to recruit Deople before they become invalid 
In another profession. The greatest limitations of 
personnel appear (in my experience) in those who 
entered the library field after they were already 
worn out as a teacher, etc. 

Need more young people with outgoing nature and 
adaptability. We don't need those who choose 
librarianship as a route of escape, or because 
they don't want something else. It should be 
their first choice. 
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But for some the crucial issue was not the choice of recruits, 
but the image of the profession which tends to Influence such 
choices : 



For one thing there is that old cliche '*'the image 
of the librarian/^ Even today young people are 
not overly Impressed with the appearance, person- 
ality, or work done by librarians. The predominant 
users of libraries are young people, but the 
libraries are run by an older and often unsympathetic 
generation. Any profession which can offer 
adequate remuneration, prestige, or status, and 
satisfy youthful Idealism will attract the right 
people. 



CHANGE POSSIBILITIES: The computer is viewed positively 

by the majority of this group. Only 28% agree that ' ^The corAputer 
offers some but no major advantages to public librarie s while 
56% disagree with the statement, Aimost 70% agree that "Hajor 
improvements in local service can be expected from increased 
inter library cooperatio ri.''' Only 13% disagree. And 76% ^ree 
that *- A technician level is needed in libra', Les to relieve the 
time of the professional ,*' t^ile 7% disagree. 

In response to an open ended question about how much the 
future of public library information services Is tied to the 
development of regional and national networks, the replies were 
strongly supportive of network development, and perhaps there 
was more agreement about this as being an expected trend for the 
future than any other question. Even so there were a strong 
number who, while endorsing the idea in principle, felt that the 
ultimate vitality of Information service would remain with the 
local institution. Illustrative of these responses were the 
following comments: 

I believe that Information networks composed of 
a strong network but weak Individual units will 
be more trouble than they are worth. The aiin 
should still be strong local units. 

Cooperation is Important, but no network is 
going to be better than the individual libraries. 

The sum is not better than the parts. Improvement 
in library service rests on development of local 
service. 
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The “grass roots" concept Is best. 

The network system can helps but I estimate that 
less than one-half of 1% of public library activity 
will Utilize networks to serve the public. 



The trend is In this direction, but I feel that not 
all virtue rests with large size. My guess Is that 
75 to 90 percent of public library work can be 
accomplished with a collection of 25,000 volumes. 

There were a considerable number of respondents who felt that the 
network was the only salvation for the public Ixbrary and if it 
did not come to pass, the future would be bleak: 



I believe this to be the most certain of library 
developments— and that the concept of such networks 
must be a major element of library planning (per aps 
the major element) . 

The local public library, in my opinion, that does 
not become part of the network in the near future 
will fall hopelessly behind. 

Still there were those who were thoroughly pessimlEtlc: 

Until librarians take a more professional outlook 
(and it will take a good ma.ny funerals) nothing 
will change the cooperation scene in this state. 

Thera won't be much change unless It's legislated. 
We're all too interested in preserving our precious 

autonomy . 



The sum of the responses was to suggest that this was, perhaps, 

the Zt widely shLed value an«,ng the public library admlniectatora 

But the specific instruments for achieving it, and the degree f 
optimism with regard to its utility for local support, tended to 
be as highly variable as the responses to some of the other 
questions which tended to elicit far more fundamental types of 
disagreement . 

Respondent views of the effect of the "Information 
Revolution" were highly variable. A significant proportion o 
those who responded Identified the fact that while changes would 
doubtless come, they would be very gradual, would affect procedures 

most 5 
book: 



and would not alter the need for the librarian or the 



The "Information Revolution" will be used in 
business operations of libraries, in storage of 
little used materials and the circulation systems. 

I do not think it will be used to replace reference 
librarians . 

Libraries need intelligent librarians to work w^ith 
patrons who need information but don't know how to 
ask for it. EDP can be a big help at clerical 
chores. 

The "’Information Revolution" should have an impact 
but if we plan to use it, the results need not be 
radical. Books must still be a major resource. 

For some few the claims seem exaggerated and hold no great promise 
for most public libraries, or perhaps for their library: 

Too expensive for medium and small libraries. 

Nothing successful yet. Too new to realize 
bfinef its . 



Not yet practical enough for most libraries. 



Some Identified the beginnings of systematic regional developments 
with reliance on technology: 

I balieve something like the pattern we are 
developing in this area will spread on a broad 
scale. That is, the development of high level 
computerized information centers in the universities 
and research centers subsidized by federal and local 
non-university funds with provision for access 
to the centers by the general public through their 
public library's reference department. 

A small number dlffarentiated specific functions and spoke of the 
way in which information retrieval will play a different and unique 
role not now evident: 

Public libraries must become agencies performing 
two functions in the coninunity“~ information center 
and public library. By "public library" 1 refer 
to the work with children, providing popular fiction 
and nonfiction, organizing discussion groups, etc. 
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It is not clear to me when and how It will happen, 
but it seems likely that the pattern of library 
g0j”yic0 will be modified, radically along functional 
lines. The present public library "catchall"-- 
'^all things to all people" will probably change 
the most. It would seem logical for the information 
function to be siBparate from the others. 



Respondents were sharply divided on the union issue. In 
responding to the question "Unioniaatio n appears to bs a growin g 
trend in libraries. Please give us y,ou r yiew regarding the_ 
desirab ility of unionization of academic librarl^ ," some of the 
groups were vehemently opposed, while others were less forceful. 
Their reasons were varied: 

I am strongly opposed to unionization. At the 
same time I am aware that local unions have helped 
this city's salaries go up, ours along with police 
and fire. It does not seem professional for 
pj^brarians to be affiliated with A.F . of L.™ o.I.O. 
Nor does it seem professional for teachers to 
belong to a union other than their own professional 
associations. I am opposed to strikes. All you 
are doing is striking against the public. 



I am completely opposed to unionization of govertunent 
employees, I do not believe anyone has the right 
to strike against the public and any strike of 
government employees is exactly that. Since the 
strike Is the only effective weapon of unions, my 
opposition is automatic. 

I do not believe in unions "for their own sake," 

Much of the union movement is anachronistic In 
this day and age. If employees feel they are 
being extorted, then by all means umonlze. If 
not, why simply furnish funds and fuel to 
professional union leaders. 



I think it is very unprofessional. Those in the 
professions have an obligation to serve , Resorting 
to strikes and other union type activities would 
lower the respect of the profession by outsiders. 
Salaries are being elevated quite rapidly now and 
the trend should continue j particularly in view of 
the librarian shortage. My own staff recently 
showed no Interest in this subject, stating that 
administratian had their interest at heart and was 
doing as much as anyone could. 



An equal number was supportive of unionization but ranging from 
active enthusiasm to grudging acceptance: 



Had public libraries hrd unions for the last 
twenty years their salaries and fringe benefits 
would now be much better than they are. The 
library directors have had to fight single-handed. 

It has been a tough battle. Our staff still works 
nights and Saturdays without added compensation. 

1 have no problems about this. The administrator 
should welcome a good union and try to make sure 
that it is a good one, l.e. that it truly represents 
and is responsible. 

Why not? Organization is good as long as it improves 
conditions of emplo 3 mient, bad when it overrides the 
purpose of the institution. Keep the organization 
and the institution in balance, but this has not 
been achieved in other fields , 

Unions are often in a much better position to obtain 
economic benefits from funding agencies than library 
administrators. Unions are coming, whether or not 
we consider them desirable. There will be a difficult 
transition period before they become stabilized, but 
we must learn to work with them and recognize that 
the days of paternalism are disapiJ earing. 
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Some few respondents felt unions to be inevltable.--aiid in some 
cases felt that for the clerical workers they could be useful, 
while in other instances broader unions of municipal employees (not 
just library workers) were seen as more likely or desirable. 



Technical, clerical, and maintenance employees 
would benefit from unionization. Improved wages, 
benefits, and working conditions for those employees 
would lead to same for administrators, would also 
force labor saving methods and better definition of 
skills and responsibilities. 



Obviously unions are a symptom not a cause of 
problems. A more effective role by A, L. A. would 
have forestalled creeping unionism. But the smaller 
libraries still need help for their poorly treated 
staff , 

It is coming but only as librarians merge with other 
groups. Libraria..s are not essential to the day-to- 
(ja.y life of their conmiunities to stand alone like 
police, firemen, garbage collectors, etc. 



PARSTV E -ACTIVE ORIENTATION . Several key questions explored 
the attitudes of the group toward the public library ' s role along 
a passive-active dimension. Of the group 627c disagree that There 
is not much the average reference libr arian does which could ngt 
bv an Intelligent col l ege graduate after a minimum Period 
of in-service traininj.” Further^ 84% agree that ^People shouldn_J. 

.. -ff s^-rvi ne t^recreat tonal reading in terests of people i^ 
not a legitimate library function /' But 74% feel that * ?ublic ^ 

Qhrmid be will ing to take o n more of a conmunity servicj . 

The reaction to " While reachi ng unserved elements i^ 
desirable, most librar ies have all they can do to keep up with 
rheinr present users , showad 34% in agreement and 634 who disagree. 
Similarly only 12% were prepared to agree that ' libraries are^ 
eg^antial lv for those who choose to use t hem, not to seek out 
those who have no Interest in readin g or books. 

Reactions to ' ^The record of the library profession w ith 
regard to civil rlahts has been weak" were mixed. Of the 
respondent^ 33% agreed and 42% disagreed. There was agreement by 
527 that "The profess ion needs to take a far mo r e aggressive a ance 
on 'intellectual free dom than it has In the past , " while 19% disagreed. 
Opinion was dlvid^^^on another critical public library issue; 

"Public lib raries are having to do the j o b the school library 
saould be doing ." While 45% agreed with the statement, 354 
disagreed. 



The book orientation o£ administrators is reflected in 
answers to several questions. Almost three-fourths disagree 
with *^ ^Who cares what numbers go on the books; let* s just ge t 
them on the shelves .*^ Two-thirds feel that '' ^Despite advocates 
of the newer media of eonmtunlcation, the book will remain supreme. " 
In addition 55% agree that ^Librarians need above all to know 
books while only 28% disagree. 





PART TWO 



THE SITUATION OF TIE LIBRAB,T ADMINISTRATOR 



The library administrator cannot be examined totally 
apart from the organization in which he functions. His job 
attitudes are related to the realities of his situation while 
his general attitudes toward change in the field need to be ^ 
cast against changes occurring during his administration. Given 
a propensity co change, factors in the immediate situation can 
be both inhlbitlve and facilitating. For these reasons over half of 
the questionnaire was devoted to questions regarding the inmediate 
local situation of administrators. 

In addition to seeking information regarding the nature 
and extent of changes taking place in public libraries, an effort 
was made f determine the ^’’change capacity^’’ of libraries. 
Organizational factors upon which there is some general consensus ^ 
among organizational specialists as being related to an organization s 
ability to adapt and to innovate were explored. Since a range 
of factors were examined, no one was explored in depth. Findings 
must therefore be consldared in this light. 



The Library' 



The public libraries in the survey serve populations ranging 
from 100,000 to over two million. 



Table 18 



Size of Population Served by Library 



In 1,000* s 



Percent 



100 - 184 
185 •• 299 
300 - 599 
600 and over 
No response 



47 

26 

17 

9 

2 



% 
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A.S shown In Table 19 the public libraries surveyed vary 
widely in the extent of the geographic area served. 



Table 19 



In square miles 


Tercent 


49 or less 


17 


50 - 199 


12 


200 - 499 


18 


500 - 999 


20 


1,000 - 1,999 


13 


2,000 - 2,999 


2 


3,000 - 3,999 


2 


4,000 - 4,999 


0 


5,000 or over 


6 


No response 


11 


The libraries surveyed also varied 


considerably 


:ome . 




Table 20 




Library Income* 




In 1,000’s 


Percent 


99 or less 


3 


100 - 249 


14 


250 - 499 


26 


500 - 749 


26 


750 - 999 


10 


1,000 “ 1,999 


10 


2,000 - 2,999 


6 


3,000 - 4,999 


4 


5,000 or over 


2 



in cerms 



*Thls table did not emerge 
collected, but was constructed 
Le analysis. 



from data 
as part of 
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The Nature of Public Library Seyvlee 



No precise measure of the service of public libraries 
was employed, but several questions did explore the nature of 
their adult servlces--sarvice to groups and library sponsors 
proerams. Of particular Interest was whether or not public 
libraries generally have developed special programs to reach 
disadvantaged elements. The types of adult programs and 
services offered in the last year reported are shown in Table 21, 



Table 21 

Library Sponsored Programs 



Percent 



Film programs 
Book programs 
Art showings 

Library orientation programs 
Special programs to reach 
dlsadvaritaged elements 
Musical programs 
Adult education classes 
Literacy programs 
Other 

No response 



78 

75 

69 

65 



62 

52 

43 

23 

25 

6 



Other programs named Included lectures on subjects of current 
community interest and programs tailored to particular groups 
such as senior citizens. 

In Table 22 are shown the types of services to groups 
offered by public libraries. 



Table 22 



Services Offered to Groups 



Percent 



Book talks 94 
Provision of meeting rooms 87 
Program planning assistance 72 
Supplies resources 55 
Other (e.g., library tours) 11 
No response 3 



To gain an Indication of what elements in the community are 
being reached by public library services, the t 3 ?pes of groups 
and organizations the library works with most closely were solicited. 

Table 23 

GrouDS Worked with Most Closely 



Percent 



Schools 58 
Community service and welfare agencies 35 
ChurcheE, 32 
Nursing homes and hospitals 29 
Coimnunlty Improvement and promotion 

agencies 22 
Recreation and hobby groups 19 
Senior citizens 10 
Business and profeislonal organizations 8 
Cultural groups 6 
Other libraries 3 
Blind, partially sighted, handicapped 3 
Other (e.g., departments and officials 

of local government) 15 
No response 21 
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The provision of reference service was directly probed by 
from service tc ) the, g eneral public what ^rpxips 

J a. .ive the .nosr rafarence Bervloe to .(.sush 

business Industry, genealbslcal interest students an d 

reaohers. urban planners: ai^local government,, e^.)? The 
responses are shovm In Table 24. 



Table 24 

Reference Service to Groups 



Students and teachers 
Business and Industry 
Local government 
Genealogical interests 
Urban planners 
Vocational Interests 
CoTtmunlty service agencies 
Cultural groups 
Individual investors 

Other (e.g., other system libraries, 
women' s clubs) 

No response 



Rercent 



72 

63 

36 

35 

15 

14 

12 

9 

5 

7 

13 



Public library Involvenient with organised coiinnunlty improvement 

efforts was- specifically probed. While the nature of the library s 

involvement was not penetrated, it was interesting to note that 
myriad forms of local organizations in the cultura were identified 
by one or another respondent. In terms of those most frequ^n y 
named, the public library can be seen to have some relationship to 
Head Start programs, Cotranunity Action and similar programs, and 
Model City programs, while many provide service to local planning 
and urban redevelopment agencies. 

The traditional cultural organisations were named as adult 
education programs by a few. What the wide range-from Jaycees and 
Junior League to Black Students' Coalltlon3--suggests is cne potential 
for group service on the part of the public library. In terms 
of the relatively smail percentage Identifying coimmmlty service^ 
and improvement agencies in response to earlier questions regarding 
group services, public library Involvement with conmunity development 
agencies Is limited. 
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gy these various social service indicators* the public library 
is engaged In conducting Its own programs, principally film and 
book programs, but also art showings and library orxentation 
programs, while over half do have special programs to reach the 
disadvantaged. Book talks and provision of meeting rooms are 
the principal services given to groups. Reference service is 
given chiefly to students and teachers and business interests, 
while schools are the organizations worked with most closely 
by public libraries. Probably all make some effort to serve 
coiramjnity development programs, but this is a peripheral not a 
central function of the public library. 



Change In Public Library’ es 



In examining changes which have occurred in public libraries 
during the last four years, the investigators sought particularly 
to determine the degree to which public libraries were moving 
into an active dynamic role in their coitHnunitles , seeking out 

new clienteles, and extending programs and services beyond 

those of the traditional lending of books, '^e basic question 
was whether the nature of change In the public libraries was 
essentially procedural (the more coiranonplace type of institutional 
adaptation) or whether fundamental changes were taking place in 
the goals and purposes of the organization. The analysts sought 
also to determine the rate and the extent of the changes which had 
been taking place, so as to be able to chamcterize reasonably 
the broad sweep of activity among phbllc libraries along +:his 
dimension. Changes reported by respondents are shown in Table 

25. 
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Table 25 



Majot Changes in Kespondents lixbrat'les 
from 1965 to 1969 



Building expansion (new buildings, renovation of 
buildings, purchase of bookmobiles, etc.) 

New or greatly expanded service to users 
^^gference, readers * advisory , etc.) 

Other changes affecting your library collections 
and materials (such as substantial increases 
in special types of materials) 

Substantial salary increases 

Introduction or expansion of library sponsored 
programs 

An extraordinary increase in the money available 
for materials 

Major Improyements In inter lib: ary loan 
Major change In procedures for processing 
materials (ordering, cataloging) 

New or greatly expanded services to groups 
Addition of new types of personnel 
Major change in circulation or other procedures 
including lending regulations 
Reorganization of departments or change in 
your overall administrative structure 
Other upgrading of positions 
A major change in your selection policy or 
practices 

Substantial liicreases in staff 

Introduction or further use of data processing 
equipment 

Reclassification of your collectlnn 
Other changes (such as introduction of 
in-service training program) 



Percent 



8i 

76 



74 

70 

66 

65 

60 

60 

59 

59 

58 

57 

50 



50 

47 

42 

15 



51 



An analysiB of the explanations of changes made indicates 
that physical plant modifications include the construction of 
new branch library buildi js, enla-gement or expansion of older 
buildings, and the construction of new central libraries. A ^ 
very high proportion of respondents indicated changes In physxcal 
plant as a consequence of activities of the last four years. 
Additional numbers Identified that they were in the planning 
stages and as a consequence even more physical plant modification 



may be anticipated during the short term In many areas with or^ 
without favorable elections on bond issues. Bookmobiles consti- 
tuted another area of increase in physical p_ant. 

While extraordinary Increases in the scale of book 
appropriations were identified by some respondents, In other 
instances the rate of growth was so gradual as to barely keep 
pace with inflation. A key factor influencing the scale nf^ 
acquisitions programs reported by the respondentj was the rise 
in state and federal financial support for such purposes. The 
nature of collection development and enlargenient was diversified, 

A number of respondents reported the development In depth of 
specific reference collections whale others indicated that 
greater breadth in the materials had come during the recent period 
to comprehend collections of films, recordings, pictures for 
circulation and extension in the use of paperbacks. A number 
of respondents identified enlarged collections of microtext and 
in some listances their substitution for older perio'ilcal runs. 

Changes in selection practice and policy vary widely. In 
a few instances local policy manuals have been written and a 
number of respondents report the use of the "Greenaway" plan 
of automatic receipt on approval of all titles on specific 
subjects from particular publishers. Special areas of collection 
aevelopment (black culture and history were Identifr'sd In 
several instances) received some mention as well. In a number 
of reaponses a more liberal stance with regard to acquisition 
of tmterials on controversial topics was now more commonplace. 
Procedural changes tended to relate most to the use of new and 
better equlpment--Xerox, A, B. Dick, etc. There was Indication 
also that externally prepared copy from the Library of Congress 
and from other sources is tending more widely to be accepted without 
modification. Very widespread is the attempt to streamline and 
update procedures as reflected in uonments by the respondents. 
Moreover, new machinery in recording circulation transaetxons, or 
general and widespread relaxation of lending regulations j 
elimination or reduction of the intricacies of registration files, 
the discontinuation or the lessened effort in overdue notices, 
and reduction of concarn about residency limits all were widely 
characteristic , 

A great deal of activity has been generated in recent years, 
as reflected in the responses, in Improving the capacity of public 
libraries to cooperate in interlibrary loan efforts. Far greater 
reliance is being placed on TWX by public libraries through 
regional and statewide systems. Such programs are teealvlng support 
according to the responses, from state and federal sources, and 
they rely upon telephone, teletype, and courier services as part 
of region-wide efforts. 



The significant increase recorded in service to users 
appears to be related to the significant growth in the scale of 
staff and in support for expanded programs. A number of partici.lar 
services were identified by respondents Including enlargement of 
business and industry services pregrams, telephone Information 
services, programs for inner-city residents , and library service to 
shut-ins. One widely Identified phenomenon was the availability 
of improved copying equipment for public use, ranging from coin 
operated rachlnes to microfilm ’•eader printers. 

While virtually two= thirds of the respondents indicated the 
introduction or expansion of library sponsored programs durln- 
the period, the pattern of expansion of such services to group 
clearly reflects the fact that the public library sees itself 
linked to its traditional cllentele--clubs , the elderly, women s 
groups. There was mention, however, of llaslons which are being 
attempted, through increases in the number of staff members 
designated for such work roles, with disadvantaged groups and 
with schools. But in a number of instances such efforts were ^ 
identified with external sources of support and seemed uncertain 
as to their co itinuatlon. 

In the field of personnel administration, adaptations in 
administrative structure have tended frequently to correspond with 
modifications in the physical plant arrangements. Where there 
have been new central libraries a clear trend toward department 
allzation and subject division is discernable. And organizational 
lines are being adopted, according to the respondents, as a 
consequence of the increased scale of operation and scale 
staff, with middle and upper levels of management being introduced 
into some systems, both of the line and staff type. 

While it was not possible to determine the specific numbers 
engaged in new work roles, it was clear from the evidence of the 
data that new types of personnel were baitig employed over^ a wide 
range of functions from Neighborhood Youth Corps clerical staff 
workers to technical assistants In data processing. A number of 
public library directors reported the use of non- library- school 
graduates for public service functions. They are variously 
designated as library technicians, as interns, or as Junior 
librarians. Specialists are being added in pch categories as 
public relatlcns, business management, building management. In 
addition specialize ’ personnel with non- library backgrounds are 
being added to library staffs in order to work with disadvantapd 
coiranunlties. Several instances of the use of part-time housewives 
and college students in order to cover staff shortages were also 
evident in the data# 

Many respondents reported programs of in*- service training 5 
apprenticeship and formal and informal classes for staff members. 
Frequently mentioned were opportunities in the field of human 



relations and manageinen', , These seemed to be planned within the 
library or arranged for under local or regional city or unlversit./ 
auspices for staff members. 

The net assessment of the respondents’ comments would suggest 
that there Is a high degree of change, at least measured over a four 
year term. In the programs of the public libraries. However, the 
nature of the changes tends to be fundamentally tied to their 
physical expansion and to the development of already existing 
programs rather than to fundamental modifications or extensiona in 
rhe range of their services to clients or potential clientSa There 
are clearly in evidence facility improvements, access to larger 
collections which conqirehend more than books in most instances, and 
Increased scale and size of staff for public service efforts. But 
the instance of experimental or innovative programs by public 
libraries is clearly limited and proscribed by a number of factors 
including availability of qualified staff members and financial 
support clearly identified with such new efforts. The direction 
of change is thus to reinforce the public library in Its traditional 
functions and the analysis of the data reveals no major adaptation 
In other than Isolated cases toward non- conventional -user services 
What is more nearly the case is a gradual expansion and elaboration 
of the traditional functions and services which seek to accommodate 
readers and users with the provision of better physical plant and 
iiK>re adequate collections and staff assistants for such continuing 
purposes. 

More detailed information was sought from respondents about 
two specific types of change- -automat ion and Interltbrary cooperation. 
At the time of the survey 57% of the public libraries who responded 
had automated some library operation. Typically this was an aspect 
of their business operations or their circulation procedures. A 
large number of respondents were looking forward to further 
adaptations In their procedures for automating processes. In all, 

68% specified plans for* the future in which book ordering, circu- 
lation, cataloging, business operations, and the preparation of 
book catalogs would be handled automatically. One-fourth of the 
respondents reported the use of computerization for specialized 
purposes already; of this group 54% hi*'e used the computer to 
prepare a hook catalog, 47% to produce special bibliographies and 
other listings, and 10% to analyze library use patterns. 



The pervasiveness of the regional cooperative program as a 
growing phenomenon in the public library community is reflected in 
the fact that 75% of the respondents in the survey identified their lib- 
raries as members of regional, statewide, or national cooperative 
programs, while only 20% reported nonaffiliation. 



As Table 26 Indicates, the two primary advantages of such 
cooperative arrangements are increase in speed of interlibrary 
loan and more ready access to materials. 
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Table 26 



Advantages of Interlibrary Cooperation 



Percent* 



Increased speed of interlibrary loan 
Access to materials elsewhere before 
not readily available 
Film service 

Arrangeinent s inade for your users to 
use other libraries 
Processing of books handled for 
the library 

Expanded financial resources 
Ordering of books done for the llbrai.y 
Acquisition g^jidellnes 
Promotion of further cooperation- - 
goodwill 

Other (e.g., more generally efficient 
operations, wider range of 
uniform services throughout 
aret seived) 



72 

71 

49 

40 

9 

7 

7 

4 

4 



14 



*Base = those who responded to this question 



Internal Change Factors 



PERSONNEL. Several staff characteristics were considered 
to be particularly related to a library's capacity for change: 
sex distribution, longevity of service, and both past and present 
educational pursuits. 



In sharp contrast to academic libraries, the average mle 
population of public library staffs is 15% (acadplc llbraricB 
reported an average o£ 37%) . As sliown in Table 27 in 22/^ 

the responding institutions do men occupy more than 20%^ of 
professional staff positions, and the upper limit is 40%. 



of 



Table 27 



Proportion of Male Professionals 



Percent of Men 



Percent of Institutions* 



0 15 

1-10 18 

11 - 20 46 

21 - 30 13 

31-40 9 



*Base = those responding to this question 



Of the libraries sampled, 84% reported that less than half 
of their staff had been with them for ten years or more. In 
almost an equal percentage of libraries (884) up to three-fourth 
of the staff Is composed of persons who have occupiad their 
positions for less than five years, 



Table 28 

Proportion of Staff Who Have Been 
With the Library More than Ten Years 



Percent 


of Staff 


Percent of Institutions* 


0 




3 


1 - 


25 


19 


26 - 


50 


45 


51 - 


75 


23 


76 - 


100 


9 


■^Base - 


those responding 


to this question 
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Table 29 



Proportion of Staff Who Have Been 
With the Library Less than Five Years 



Percent of Staff 



Percent of Institutions* 



0 

1-25 
26 - 50 
51 - 75 
76 - 100 



3 

19 

45 

23 

9 



*Base = those responding to this question 



Of the respondents 51% stated that at least one member of 
their staff holds a master’s degree in a field other than 
librarianship . Further analysis of the subject areas represented 
revealed that while only 12% have no one with a master’s degree 
in the humanities, 52% have no one who has done advanced work xn 
the social sciences, and the distribution of degrees in the 
scientific and technological fields is close to nonexistent. 



Table 30 



Distribution of Social Science Master's Degrees 



Numb er of Master s 



Percent of Institutions* 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



52 

27 

16 

3 

0 

1 



*Base = those responding to this question 



Table 31 



Distribution o£ Snienee and Technology Master ' s Degrees 



Number 


of Master * s 


Percent of Institutions ‘ 




0 


89 




1 


9 




2 


1 




O 


2 




• those responding 


to this crilestion 



I£ libraries of the future are to develop more specialized 
user services and are tc capitalize fully on the use of the 
computer, it seems clear that the continuing education of existing 
staff will be of paramount importance; several questions explored 
aspects of this issue as follows. With respect to purely academic 
pursuits, administrators reported one or more staff members 
engaged in advanciBd study. 



Table 32 

Types of Advanced Study 



Percent 



Taking Individual courses 56 

Working toward a master's degree 

in Library Science 53 

Working toward an advanced degree 

in another field 21 

Working toward a doctor ' s degree 

in Library Science 2 

No response 23 



In addition 56% indicated the existence of formal 
arrangements for personnel to take extended leave for study or 
travel and in half of these libraries at least one staff member 
has taken advantage of such an opportunity. Although the 
findings were inconclusive regarding arrangements, apparently 
only a small percentage of libraries allow leaves with pay for 
study purposes. 
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In 65°4 o£ the libraries reporting, soma proportion of 
the staff attended a special conference in the last twelve months 
(exclusive of professional association meetings). The types of 
programs attended suggest the wide range of interests of public 
libraries . 



Table 33 



Type of Program Attended by Staff 



Percent^ 



Administration 

All services to children and young 
adults 

Services to special clientele (e.g., 
business, disadvantaged) 

Interlibrary cooperation (e.g., TWX, 
networks) 

Technology, automation, data-processing 
Library envlrorunent (e.g. coiiffflunlty 
relations) 

Advanced computer based systems 
(e.g., mRC, IffilDLARS) 

Collections (e.g., acquisition and 
selection in subject areas) 
Educational media and materials 
Control and servicing of materials 
(e.g., cataloging, bibliographic 
control) 

Other (e.g., reference 

Governors' conferences on libraries, 
in- library staff institutes, 
individual courses in subject areas) 
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31 

31 

23 

21 

21 

20 

14 

14 

8 
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*Base - those who responded to this question 



One personnel factor was examined in more detail- -the use 
of technicians. In response 84% reported use of technicians or 
sub-professionals in the library. In addition to performing 
technical services tasks, non-professionals are being used 
increasingly in direct service to readers (readers' advisory and 
ready reference, children's services, subject departments). They 
are also being used in supervisory positions in circulation and 
other areas. Many pointed out that these personnel have bachelor 
degrees and some noted shortage of librarians as the reason for 
making this shift in level of task performance. 



QRGANIZATIONAl. REXATIONSHIPS « Many students of organizations 
identify resistance to change as a built-in characteriatic of the 
bureaucratic (hterarchlcal) form* Staff participation in decision 
making is thought to be related to organizational adaptability* 
Professionalization of an organization, involving the assumption by 
the professional staff of the decisions related to the goals of the 
organization, is thought, despite Its potential dysfunctions to 
be prerequisite to an organization's rnaintaining its client conmiitments* 

One question was constructed therefore to gain a measure of 
the extent of professionalization of the public library. Respon- 
dents were asked to Indicate who makes the major decisions In their 
library, with the range of possibilities going from complete 
control by the professional group through to complete control by 
the administrator* Responses to the question indicate that public 
libraries are bureaucratic rather than professional . 

Table 34 

Decision Making Practices 



Percent 

The professional staff inakes the major 

decisions In this library 3 

The professional staff makes the final 
decisions on some itiatters, while I 
do on others 11 

While I rely on members of the staff 
for advice, the final decisions 
rest with me 33 

The heads of departments make decisions 
in their own areas. Any major change 
would be referred to me 48 

I make all the major cleeisions in this 

library 2 

No response 3 



Organizational theorists also agree on the utility of 
conflict in an organization* It is a necessary concomitant of 
change in the sense of dissent and challenge of the status quo • 
Conversely a climate without conflict prohibits truly objective 
analysis of situations and of change proposals. From the vantage 
point of the administrator the conflict situation in public 
libraries is as shown in Table 35, 
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Table 35 



Conflict In Libraries 



P< rsonal differences among staff 
members 

Conflict between departments 
Conflict over the need for change 
or types of change 
Conflict over the management of 
the library 
No response 



Percent 



57 

41 

35 

15 

12 



It would be easy to attribute the relatively higher 
parcentage of personal conflict to the large number of women on 
library staffs. Other views could be that the administrator 
chooses to see the conflict in personal terms, or that when 

over job issues cannot be resolved, it tends to turn 
into personal conflict. It is surprising that so few librarians 
reported Inter-departmental conflict since by its nature 
departmentalization introduces conflict with departments competing 
for finite resources and activities being, at least to some 
degree, interrelated. There is also the tendency for departments 
to let departmental goals supersede overall organizational goals. 

A higher percentage of public libraries reported conflict 
regarding change than did their academic counterparts. 

It is interesting to note that there is also a somewhat 
higher incidence of conflict over the management of the library 
in the public con 5 >ared to the academic library (15% to 8%) . 

Given the control of libraries by administrators rather than by 
the professional group , one would look for the existence of 
tangential staff groups as a means of negotiating with forinal 
administrative hierarchy. Much has been written about the 
spread of unionization into the public library setting, yet this 
survey suggests that only 4% of libraries are unionized, while^ 
some 6% have some staff members who belong to a union. Only 9% 
of administrators are definitely anticipating unionization, 
while 75% do not anticipate it in the near future. The principal 
activity by those who have unionized is the negotiation of 
working conditions. 
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Compa^^ed with the academic library situation, a higher 
percentage of public libraries do have staff associations (69%), 
As the table following indicates while there is some use of this 
organization for professional purposes and a grievance channel, 
its principal function is to organize social activities. 



Table 36 

Staff Association Activities 



Percent^ 



Social activities 78 
Staff welfare (e,g., maintenance 

of staff room, hospital visits) 4? 
Professional and educational programs 26 
Fund raising and allocation (e.g., 

staff scholarships) 23 
Liaison with administration, l.e. , 

grievance channel 22 
Coinntunity charitable activities 13 
Very little 7 
Other 8 



^Base “ those who responded to this question 



Thus, while the vehicle for organized staff action exists 
in the majority of public libraries, it is not used extensively to 
influence change either In service or in improved working conditions 

As previously noted, there is conflict over change and 
the need for change in a small percentage of libraries# The 
motivation of library staff toward change was also sought through 
a question, ^ ^Cheek any of the following which describes the 
attitudes of vour staff toward making changes In the library # 
Administrators reported the change propensities of tbelr staffs 
as follows in Table 37. 



Table 37 



Staff Attitudes Toward Change 



*^0 }ig,ve a number of staff members 
who are highly motivated to 


Fercent 


make change 

Most of our staff would go along 
with changes if they were not 


64 


too radical 

vie have a number of senior staff 


64 


members who are opposed to change 
We lack the expertise at present 


28 

22 


to make many needed changes 


Other 


10 


No response 


1 



FOSHAL ORGAMI2ATION FOR CHANGE . Since the majority of 
public libraries do not presently have active professional groups 
seelicing to bring about change, other pocential Influences should be 
be explored. One characteristic associated with the change capacity of at 
organization is its arrangements to maintain surveillance of its 
Qj^vironment , so that rt can adjust to changes ^n its externa^ 
situation as required. One question therefore sought to 
ascertain the kinds of information that libraries, "continuously 
or at regular intervals" collect and analyze. While it Is probable 
that most public libraries are not regularly engaged In analyzing 
■their total ccmniunlty in relation to the library, a high percentage 
do atten^it to ascertain user needs and the quality of the services 
they are provldiisg to patrons. The fact that the concentration 
is on present library users is suggested by the fact that only 
cne-third of the respondents report regular efforts to ascertain 
the needs of non- library user elements. 
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Table 38 



Types of Ini:onM,tion Regularly 
Collecteid and Analyzed 



Percent 



Volumes added tc the collection 
Volume of use made of various services 
Collection weaknesses 

Proportion of filled to unfilled requests 
What services patrons want from the library 
Work output of departments 
Nature of reference service 

Proportion of the conmunity using the library's 
services 

The characteristics of the community 
Satisfaction of users 

Reading interests or reading habits of patrons 
Needs of non-library user elements 
Characteristics of library users compared 
with the total population 
Other (e.g., staff utilization and performance, 
use patterns to determine branch location) 
No response 



82 

76 

75 

68 

66 

62 

62 

60 

58 

53 

49 

36 



26 



17 

5 



Another key adaptive technique is the formalization of the 
change process. This is accomplished in a number of ways — through 
the creation of special units or positions concerned with planning 
and Implementation of change, through the use of special ad hoc 
groups to initiate specific changes. Innovation in an organization 
requires this assignment of time and resources to the change function, 
for otherwise maintenance of ongoing operations generally precludes 
any active and organized change effort. The extent to which libraries 
allow for and legitimise change was therefore examined. In response 
to a question regarding any special provision for planning or for 
the initiation and Impleinentatlon of change, the three most 
frequently mentioned mechanisms were cooperative efforts with 
city planning coiranlssions, tne use of consultants and surveys, 
and staff conttnlttees. 
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External Change Factors 



The abilD.ty to change, as well as the impetus, ptems in 
considerable measure from envlromuental factors. For agancies 
in the community, governa.ental officials, and citr.^ens provide 
the support. Just as the purpose of change ultimately xs the 
satisfaction of the needs of the conmiunity, change efforts 
must face external review and acceptance. For these reasons 
some effort was made to examine the library in its relation o 

its coinniunl t y . 



EXTERmi, REIATIO NSHIPS . The legal framework within which 
the public llbrarleB function is as follows: 



Tab:e 39 



Library Location by Lagal Unit 





Percent 


City 

County 

District (including scTiool) 

City-County 

Other 

No response 


36 

27 

8 

17 

10 

3 




Based upon the evidence of this study 86% of public libraries 
have a library board. This suggests that there has heen no dramatic 
change in the form of library governance during the past two 
decades. Those without library boards usually report to city or 
county managers, or to a county board of supervisors. 



The principal activities of the library board reported 
were (in the order of percentage naming an activity) --building 
planning, site location and other concerns with physical facilities, 
budgetary and financial natters, policy review and revision, _ 
personnel considerations, liaison with local government, and liaison 
with community groups. 



Of the respondents 62% also have a ''^Friends of the Library 
or similar group. Activities reported for "Friends" groups weie 
the traditional and expected- -sponsorship of special programs^ ^ 
(lecturee, cultural events, library week activities), fund-raising 
llason with community groups, public relations, and activities 
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connected with new buildings and improving existing facilities. 

One measure was taken of the '^willingness to support" on the 
part of the library's coiiinunity, and that was the per capita 
incorae of public libraries. The data arc shown in Table 40. 



Table 40 

Respondents' Report of Per Capic' 
Expenditure for the Library, 1967-63 



Percent 



$0.99 


and under 


7 


1.00 


- 1.49 


5 


1.50 


- 1.99 


5 


2.00 


- 2.49 


22 


2.50 


- 2.99 


5 


3.00 


- 3.49 


13 


3.50 


- 3.99 


6 


4.00 


- 4.49 


12 


4.50 


- 4.99 


3 


5.00 


- 5.49 


4 


5.50 


- 5.99 


1 


6.00 


- 6.49 


4 


6.50 


and over 


3 


No response 


10 



Ks indicated, only 15% of public libraries sampled are 
operating on an income of more than $4.50 per capita. It should 
be noted that the most recent revision of A.L.A, standarls with 
respect to the cost of public library service (1968) suggests a 
per capita figure of $5.50 to achieve a minlmtun quality of service 
for libraries of the approximate size of those reviewed in the 
course of the study. 
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CLIENT DEMANDS . One key ^question had to do with the nature 
of services which clients are requiring of the library andj in 
particular, the changes they are seeking in the customary ways of 
doing things. Several situations could obtain. Clients could be 
asking merely an extension and continuation of existing services. 
Special interests might be demanding services for their group . 
yne lack of any appreciable demand for extension of services to 
presently unreachert groups or the lack of interest In more advanced 
services means that a library must engage itself in selling these 
services, and it faces a different climate for acceptance than if 
groups were aroused and demanding more from the library. 

As Table 41 indicates, the principal pressures on the public 
library are for the establishment of branches. 



Table 41 

Administrator's Perception of External 
Demands on his Library 



Nature of Pressure 



Percent Reporting Pressure 



A Great Deal Some Total 



Library facilities to be set up 
in a particular area 
Longer hours of opening 
Requests for particular types of 
materials 

Development of the library's A-V 
service 

More recreational reading materials 
More attention to poverty needs 
More reference service to high school 
students 

Specialized service to business and 
Industry 

Improved interlibrary loan service 
Improved service to one or another 
adult group 

More service to groups in government 
such as urban pla’nners 
Books to be removed from the library 
Other (e.g., better parking facilities, 
retention of under-used branches) 

No response 



23 


51 


74 


4 


54 


58 


8 


43 


51 


k 


42 


45 


7 


39 


46 


6 


40 


46 


5 


30 


35 


5 


30 


35 


7 


21 


28 


3 


19 


22 


1 


19 


20 


4 


14 


18 


4 


3 


7 


- 


“■ 


4 
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Some Indication of the particulai- pressure groups seeking 
to influence library activity was gained. Student pressure 5.s 
apparently for longer library hours and more reference service 
to be given, but the aggregate reporting prassure by students 
was very low. Pressure for library facilities to be established 
in a certain area is apparently led by organised nej.ghborhood 
groups but also by individual residents. Censorship pressure is 
seen as eKS.-ted by individuals and sometimes by such right wing 
groups as the John Birch Society. More frequently than not the 
various service demands made are perceived as being made by 
individuals. There is no evidence to suggest that there is one 
another organized group which tj^lcally expresses itself on 
public library Issues, 
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The Library Administrator in his Situation 



A key element in providing impetus for organizationai 
change is found in the level of dissatisfaction with the state 
of affairs. For the change-oriented or change-connnitted 
administrator will have a tendency to express some degree of^ ^ 
dissatisfaction with existing events, to hold out higher aspirations 
for the organization, and to manifest some degree of Impatience 
with the pace of events. It Is for these reasons that the analysts 
were particularly interested to learn the relative degree of 
satisfaction of the public library administrator with the rate 
of changes taking place in his library. The public library 
administrators reported their degree of satisfaction as shown 
in Table 42. 



Table 42 

Administrator’s Satisfaction With 
Rate of Change in his Library 



Pe rcen t 

Very satisfied 
Reasonably satisfied 
Not satisfied 
No response 



11 

63 

25 

1 



Perhaps the single most telling clue to the change disposition 
of the public library administrator is revealed In the responses 
to the question, ’ identify what you see as t he single most Import^^ 
of these recent changes and explain j^ v you feel it is m£st 
“ ^TTip ortant In^their responses respondents placed building ^ 
developments and recent progress in broadening their service base 
in regional and statewide programs as the two chief changes 
during the last four year period, and these were far more widely 
identified than any other categories. Building progress was 
reflected in new main or branch buildings as well as in expansion 
or enlargement of existing quarters. Reglonallzati-on included 



cooperative programs 

networks, and centralized processing and acquisitions services. 
Improvements in staff size and quality as a consequence of improved 
funding was also specified. A small number of respondencs cited 
gains in reference and special collections and services, and outlets 
and service to ghetto residents. 



Eor reference, interlibrary, loan, conttnunicatlon 
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The level o£ the adrainistrator ' s aspirations for his library 
in the short and long run reveals in perhaps the most subtle way 
hio general conception of the prJ nar.y role and responsibility of 
a public library under his charge in the future. Moreover, the 
level of his SKpectatlon, like any other psychological attribute, 
may be conceived to have a miiltiplier or a negative effect, since 
his degree of expectation of forward thrust or lag in developments, 
doubtless serves to influence his capacity, his enthusiasm, and 
his very propensity to strive for or evade the attainment of goals. 

Just as their academic counterparts, the public library 
administrators for the short term as well as the long run responded 
simply by suggesting that the ideal future would be one in which 
they would nave more resources with which to do more of the same 
things they have been and are doing at present. The largest 
proportion of respondents were divided between suggesting building 
additions, both of the new central facility and of branch libraries, 
or increases of support in order to employ larger numbers of staff 
members for the library. But the overwhelming consensus clustered 
around the notion that they simply would like to have more of 
everything they have at present and if the dollars would be forth- 
coming from appropriate sources, all the possibilities open to the 
library now would become reality. Other short-run change expres- 
sion identified the need for increases in regionalization and 
consolidation of libraries. A limited number of respondents expressed 
interest in furthering specialized kinds of library services 
which were not being carried out or which at present had only very 
limited fincnclal support. Specified here were further developments 
in library service to the disadvantaged, to special ethnic groups, 
as well as the provision of financial resources which would make 
such expanded services possible within the regtalar context of the 
library program. This was to specify that in many instances such 
programs now depend to a large degree upon special supplementary 
funds for their survival. 

Perhaps the single sole representation which differentiated 
the short-term from the long-term expectations and anticipations of 
the public library administrator was the delineation for the long 
term of the need for broader and more comprehensive interllbrary 
cooperation and network development. Some few specified the need 
for long range views and broad policy planning and in some instances 
individual respondents represented the desirability of more 
advanced technological forms being exploited. But the fundamental 
tenor of the responses was essentially for a short and long run 
In which changes would make possible funds and facilities within 
which context the public library could do more of the same kinds 
of things, better supported, but Intrinsically unchanged from 
present programs. 
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Oil. the wholes the public library administrative class reflected 
a reasonably high degree of optimism about the prospects of achieving 
their aims. Roughlj' two or three respondents were optimistic 
compared to the one who was pessimistic. When the constraints 
were specified, they tended overwhelmingly to be limited to finances. 
Political problems and organizational difficulties were specified, 
however, by some respondents. Different kinds of problems in 
different institutions sometimes elicited different levels .of 
optimism with regard to whether or not success would be likely, but 
on the whole the public library administrators at the time of 
’-espondlng to the questionnaire looked upon their chances of 
achieving their goals as possible and perhaps reasonably likely 
in most instances. 



Respondents were also asked to categorize t^elr role in 
planning and brinilng about change in their institutions. It 
was found that 54% of the respondents felt that they initiate 
most of the ideas for change" themselves, while 33% replied negative y. 
Of the respondents 88% report that they have a major degree of 
itivolvemetit in implementing change. 



Analysis of their role in bringing about changes revaals one 
main difference from the academic administrator and that is that 
the public library administrator sees himself more as a liaison 
between his staff and the legal policy making body, typlcaUy the 
board, or perhaps public officials. Thus, for many a public^ 
library administrator an important part of his change role is 
as promoter with the external control group as well as catalyzer 
and Implementer once change is legitimatized. Put bluntly the 
composite role perception of his change role Is expressed by the 
following quotation: 



Idea man (too many times ) \ haras ser, supervisor. 

Clitic; effects analyzer; front man; publicity 
agent; "fall guy." 

The administrators' attitudes about the degree of participation 
of their staffs in dacision making was also sought with regard to 
whether the decision making process in their library was appro- 
priate. Of the group 90% report that they are satisfied with their 
present arrangements. Their added coimnents about staff involvement 
in deeielon processes varied extremely widely. While quite a strong 
proportion, of the respondents identified the fact that they are 
prepared to delegate certain kinds of Issues to staff and to 
department heads, the largest number of respondents saw themselves 
clearly as the responsible agent for the library and consequently 
Identified their key role in decision processes. In this they 
differentiated between participation and discussion as part of 
the conminieatlon system, from policy formulation and administrative 
choice. For they saw counsel and assistance from staffs and 
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department heads as consultation and advice rather than the 
source o£ the decision. 

Even though the responses covered a wide range, It was the 
uncoiranon administrator who characterized his organization as one rn 
which Ideally the assumption of the decision making responsibili.ty 
would be widely dispersed among professional staff. The model of 
the hierarchical organization was not being threatened by any but 
the isolated respondent. To paraphrase the largest number of 
respondents, th- sentiment expressed was that "since the finax 
responslbillty 1® mine, I feel that I should make the final 
decision," 

If there were a propensity or a striving for change on the 
part of the public library administrator, perhaps the paramount 
insight into such a disposition would be reflected in the way in 
which he believes appropriate administrative behavior is fashioned 
in order to induce or to influence change in his organlzatl'jn. 

The following question Is perhaps the most revealJ- - of the^ 
administrative disposition toward change tssues in che public 
library: " In attempting to effect change in mos t public library 

situations, which of the following are called for ?” The responses 
are summarized in Table 43. 



O 






Table 43 



Admlrilstrators' Views o£ the Desirability 
of Various Change Strategies 



Percent 



Very Not Not 

Advisable Appropriate Checked 



Willi agness to take temporary 
defeat without giving up 
ultimate objectives 
Seeking to ’’win over" Influ- 
ential groups and individuals 
in the conmunity 
Finesse in getting changes 

accepted by administrations 
Recognition that lasting change 
is not made overnight 
Seize on opportunities as they 
arise: "strike while the 
iron is hot" 

Willingness to see the library's 
needs for support in relation 
to other needs of the 
eommunity 

Conducting a careful and method- 
ical program of Introducing 
new developments using 
caution and restraint 
Adopt a forceful j aggressive 

approach to •affecting change 
Choosing dramatic Innovations 
as the way to enhance the 
climate for change acceptance 
Readiness to leave if requests 
are not met in a reasonable 
time 

No response 



91 


5 


3 


88 


7 


4 


87 


5 


8 


75 


17 


7 


70 


21 


8 


68 


22 


10 


63 


20 


16 


62 


34 


4 


52 


34 


12 


28 


58 


14 


SB 


4 


1 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The public library in the United States at the beginning 
of the 1970’ a is an Institution caught up in a culture where the 
demands for change are deep-seated and widely prevalent. While 
the library in academia rests upon a consensual base (shared among 
facultyj students 5 and most library administrators) that the 
reason for being Is the bock collectionj for the public librar}'^ 
no such easy rationale is at hand. Like other public institutions 
the public ilbrary operates in a context where fundamental questions 
can and are being asked about the nature 5 the purpose, and the 
cost of such facilities, and about their relevance for those for 
whom the institution is intended and for those for whom it might 
be intended. It is against such a background that the characteristics 
of the administrator of coa public library and of the situation in 
which he performs must be assessed. 

The evidence of this survey corroborates the widely shared 
Intelligence that the particular pressures upon public libraries 
are modest* Where there are demands they tend to be for new branch 
sites and for traditional services. Specific requests for special- 
ized services, and for programs oriented to meet coimnitments to new 
and potential client groups are isolated and uncoimnon. The sentiment 
of most of the public library' s public tends toward apathy and 
disinterest. No major interest group appears to be either consis- 
tently supportive or violently opposed. Under these terms the 
burden of respouslbllity for calculating a strategy for transforming 
library service into a more viable form for a changing time reats 
squarely with those who hold the prof esslorial and administrative 
responsibility for such performance. 

The reflection of majority attitudes among library admini- 
strators gleaned from the present analysis suggests that the 
typical public library director is sincerely concerned with 
advancing the public library. His dissatisfaction with the status 
quo is born out in a number of ways. His posture toward the 
American Library Association and toward the product and contribution 
of professional education in his field is a decidedly critical 
stance. He specifies the need for younger^ more extrovertedsnev; 
entrants to the professional ranks, for additional ntimbers prepared 
in specialized and technical functions. He is sympathetic with 
and supportive of developrients in Interllbrary cooperation and 
regionalization of information service. He has begun to exploit 
the computer in the technical arrangements of his institution. 

He fully subscribes to a role for the public library in support of 
intellectual freedom. He feels a conmitment to serve community 
elements normally outside the range of public library provision. 

He believes in the public library as a responsible conmunity service 
oriented to the requirements of all and not restricted to the 
limited numbers who avail themselves of its existing services, 

O 
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YeC e..pfessed dissatisfaction with the existing order, and 
even a disposition toward alternatives to the conventional scheme 
of thines do not equate with a propensity to change things. And 
the evidence of this study reveals an administrative class whose 
personal characteristics, attitudes or mind, and value ass\imptions 
strongly militate against the assumption of a change agent tole. 

The tNTical public library administrator is too old for activism. 

He is firmly rooted in his present environment. He is not unsat- 
isfied with the progress of his institution. His Idealised .uture 
is one with increased financial resources so that his institution 
can continue to do more of what it has done and already doing. 

His leanings are toward gradual adaptation and modification rather 
than tha chancing of drastic variation. Hxs philosophy is funda- 
mentally bureaurratlc rather than professional. For he is a political 
man, a careful man, conditioned by his education, his experience, 
and his sense of the conmunlty to be patient, reasonable, controlled 
and undramatlc in his demands or in his actions. And the face of 
the matter is that even the moderately progressive stance assumea 
by most public library administrators is not shared by all. In 
the minority, but still appreciable as a proportion of their 
aBBreeate n mbers, are those who tend to be highly conservativ 
Fully 34% of respondents agreed that while reaching unserved 
elements is desirable, most libraries have all they can no to 
keep up with present users. One of every five public library 
administrators feels that the profession does not need to take a 
more aggressive position on intellectual freedom. 

Perhaps not unlike others who hold administrative respon- 
sibility the public library administrator rationalizes his 
limitations and those of his Institution by suggesting that his 
performance and the contribution of his organization is no better 
and no worse than all the others. For if any public institution 
is culpable, all are. In the words of one respondent: 

The public libraries have remained dormant, but 

tha cOOTnunlty lias fsllsd also « 



And so they are blameless and exonerated. And even where there is 
ch.an.ge disposition, it may at times be seen negatively. The value 
of u.s'.T\g library technicians may Illustrate the point. Seen 
positlv.'ily, the extension of the use of such personnel might 
reduce I'lhs exploitatten of professionals in mundane and undemanding 
work From ancther perspective this device may be seen as 

9 -more cynical administrative ploy for diluting the intrinsic 
professional contribution to clientele. Under these terms lower 
level functionaries are Interchangeable with librarlans--nlches 
are filled, dollars are saved. And it was only the uncoimnon 
a dmi nistrator who saw any utility in unionization. The isolated 
respondent perceived an ally in a cbnnnon. cause of advancing 
library service in the battle for improved incentives and 
conditions of work. 
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Review o£ the current public library change situation 
reveals clearly a number of positive elements. Physical plant 
and facilities are being expanded. Measures are being introduced 
very widely to render procedures and operations more internally 
efficient. Tecbnology is already being exploited and all the 
evidence is that it will De exploited further in the future. 

Barriers to non-resident use are being relaxed. Interlibrary 
cooperative programs are being encouraged and supported. Technical 
and specialized personnel are being added to staffs and coming 
to be employed in a wide range of work roles, while a growing 
degree of continuous education among professional staff is under- 
way. There is evidence to suggest that more efforts are being 
made to serve unservcjd and disadvantaged elements in the community 
than would have been the case even a few years earlier. Yet 
such efforts are still largely peripheral to the traditional 
program. Where they exist often they are of a token nature. 

They are financed from unusual rather than regular sources. The 
prospects of their perpetuation or broadening Invarlabiy rest 
upon the capacity of the Institution to secure additional support 
as a condition of their survival. 

The kinds of concerns expressed by the library administrators 
who responded to this inquiry forcast the perpetuation of the^ 
public library essentially unchanged from the way it has been in 
the past. This will be an Institution oriented to the same pre- 
dominant interests, enlarged in its physical plant, with increased 
numbers of technical and professional functionaries, but neither 
canraiitted to nor significantly restructured in its basic philosophy, 
in the nature of itj services, in its clientele priorities or 
orientation., For if the library administrator will not coirolt 
himself firmly to insuring new directions, there is no evldf^ice 
to suggest that library staff may be expected to exert ■ major 
influence for change either. Bureaucratic arrangements such as found 
In public libraries are not supportive of a strong professional 
orientation. Organiaational activities among librarians are 
minimal or irrelevant. Staff associations are largely non- functional , 
and imions are so few as to be insignificant. And even if there 
were a pronounced disposition among public librarians to do 
otherwise (and it must be made abundantly clear that this does not 
appear to be the case) the expertise to work with non- traditional 
clienteles or In more demanding client response roles is simply 
not present. 

Thus, in the absence of an aroused coiranunlty, or forceful or 
committed professional staff, and in the presence of an administrative 
class committed to little more than continuing the institution as 
it has performed by i^£tending its conventional commitiiients into 
the future, there seems little likelihood for dramatic variation 
in the short-term future for the public library. Given this set 
of conditions, if there is to be anything more than the most 
gradual and grudging change in the role of the public library. 
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several significant developinents would need to come to pass. 



Essentially it would require a self perception among library 
administrators of the nubile library as an agency of local govern- 
ment with a purpose oriented to broad social, rather than biblio- 
graphic, concerns. It would be seen as an agency vdiich miist 
consciously strive to further experimental efforts so as to increase 
its range of experience and understanding of work with non-tradi- 
tional clienteles. It would suppose fundamental discusbion, broad 
public debate, and ultimately general recognition of an expanded 
role as information agency of the community. For without a sense 
of aroused concern with an alternative future which might lead to 
drastic modification in program and connnitments , the public library 
appears destined to remain outside the mainstream of the present 
culture. And in a time of Increased scrutiny into the appropriateness 
and utility of public institutions, the constraints of contemporary 
financial problems pose fundamental threats to the survival of such 
agencies . 
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SAMPLE DESIGN AND SAtffU! RETURNS 



The original list from which the sample of public libraries 
was drawn was obtained from Table IV in Statistics of Public 
Libraries Rervi ne Communities with at Least 25^ 000 Inhabrtante , 

1965 (Washington, D.G.V National Center for Educational^ 

Statistics. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968.) All institutions 
serving populations under 100,000 and all multi-unit library 
systems (e.g., federated, affiliated, regional) were eliminated 
from the universe . 

In order to increase the efficiency and precision of. 
sampling from this heterogeneous universe, and to facilitate 
comparative statistical analyses, it was decided to select the 
sample by stratification rather than at random. The sampling 
method was a standard one for disproportionate samplfng. 
Stratification was baaed upon size of population served by 
the library. The sample design is described in Table 44. 



TABLE 44 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES SAMPLING SCHEME 



(150 chosen from 248) 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 



Stratuni 


Number 


Sample Size 


Sampling Rate % 


of 15 


100,000-174,999 


120 


46 


38% 


31 


175,000-299,999 


60 


36 


60% 


24 


300,000-599,999 


42 


42 


100% 


28 


600,000 and plus 


26 


26 


100% 


17 


Totals 


248 


150 




100% 


Explanation: 











Stratum: Detarmlned by size of population served by 

th.a 1 lb r ary . 

Number; Number of Institutions in a given stratum. 
Sample size: Number of institutions chosen from each 

stratum. 

Sample rate: Percent of institutions in a given atratum 

that are chosen for the sample. 

Percent of 150; Percent of total sample of 150 coming 

from each stratum. 



The sampling method Is described in G.W. Snedecor and W,F, Cochran, 
Statistical MBthods (6th ed ; Ames: Iowa State University 

Press, 1967), pp. 524-525. 
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Of the 150 libraries chosen for the sample, questionnaires 
were sent to 144, as several had already been included in the 
pre-tests. Of the 144 questionnaires sent, 102 were completed 
and returned, and will be referred to below as the? final returns. 

Two stratification variables were considered, namely size 
of population served by the library and library income, of which 
the former was used. To determine whether the sample thus 
selected gave an accurate picture of the library income distrib- 
ution, Table 45 was prepared. It can be seen there Is no 
significant difference between the two distributions. The 
final returns, though, showed a lower response rate for libraries 
with incomes under $250,000, and a correspondingly higher 
response for libraries in the $500-750,000 range. 



COMPARISON 
Library Income 


TABLE 45 

OF UNIVERSE, SELECTED SAMPIJS AND FINAL 
RETURN BY LIBRARY INCOME 

Selected 


Final. Returns 


(in thousands) 


Universe 


Sample 


Under 100 


6% 


6% 


3% 


100-250 


21% 


18% 


14% 


250-500 


25% 


23% 


26% 


500-750 


16% 


20% 


26% 


750-1,000 


9% 


10% 


10% 


1,000-2,000 


11% 


11% 


10% 


2,000-3,000 


5% 


5% 


6% 


3,000-5,000 


3% 


3% 


4% 


Over 5 , 000 


4% 


4% 


2% 



As a further check on any bias that may have been introduced, 
the final returns are compared with the universe on the basis 
of sex, age, and geographical region distributions. These are 
shown In Tables 46, 47, and 48. No significant differences were 
found . 



TABLE 46 

COMPARISON OF UNIVERSE AND PINAL RETURN 

BY SEX 



Sex 



Universe 



Final Returns 



Male 

Female 



61% 62% 

39% 38% 
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TABLE 47 



COMPAE.ISON OF UNIVERSE AND FINAL RETURN 

BY AGE 



Age 



Universe 



Final Returns 



Under 35 4% 3% 
35 - 50 36% 38% 
Over 50 60% 59% 



TABI£ 48 



COMPARISON OF UNIVERSE AND FINAL RETURN 
BY CENSUS REGION 



Census Region 



Universe 



Final Returns 



New England 


6% 


Middle Atlantic 


12% 


South Atlantic 


20% 


East North Central 


15% 


East South Central 


7% 


West North Central 


5% 


West South Central 


13% 


Mountain 


6% 


Faciflc 


17% 



6 % 

11 % 

15% 

15% 

8 % 

6 % 

12 % 

6 % 

21 % 
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SUPPLEMENTAL TABLES 

BACKGROUND AND CAREER OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATORS 



TABI^ 49 
SEX 

Percent 

>fale 63 

Female 38 



TABLE 50 
MARITAL STATUS 

Percent 



Single 22 
ttorrled 69 
Widowed 7 
Divorced or Separated 2 



TAB IE 51 




OCCUPATION OF WIPE* 






Percent 


Librarian 


40 


Houeewlfe 


38 


Other professional. 




technical 


20 


Clerical 


2 



^Source for occupational categories; U.S. 
Bureau of the Census . 1960 Census of Pop" 

ulatlon. Alphabetical Index of Occupations 
and Industries. (Revised Edition) 
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TABLE 32 



WIFE WORKING AT PRESENT TIME 



Percent 

Yes 44 

No 56 



TABLE 53 
PLACE OF BIRTH 

Parcent 

U.S. Census Region^ 



New England 6 

Middle Atlantic 17 

South Atlantic 11 

East North Central 16 

East South Central 8 

West North Central 14 

West South Central 8 

Mountain 4 

Pacific 9 

Canada 5 

Outside U.S. and Canada 2 

No response 3 



^Source for censua eategorles: U.S, Bureau of the 

Census , 1960 Census of Population. Vol, 1, 

Character is ties of the Population . Part A. Number 
of InhabitantB. 
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TABLE 54 



PLACE MOST HIGH SCHOOL YEARS SPENT 

Percent 

U.S. Census ReRlon^ ^ 



New England 8 

Middle Atlantic 16 

South Atlantic 12 

East North Central 13 

East South Central 8 

West North Central 12 

West South Central 8 

Mountain 6 

Pacific 15 

Canada 3 

Outside U.S, and Canada 0 



^Source for census c tegorles? U.S, Bureau of the 
Census . 1960 Census of Population. Vol, 1. Ghar- 

acterlstlcs of the Population . Part A. Number of 
Inhabitants. 



TABI£ 55 

FATHER'S OCCUPATIONS MANAGERS , OFFICIALS 
AND PROPRIETORS (EXCEPT FARM) ONLY* 

Percent 



Small business owners, merchants 42 
Corporation exeeutives, managers 23 
Bankers 

Government officials 7 



Contractors (building, heating, etc.) 7 

*Base-the number in the category "managers , 
officials and proprietors (except farm).” 
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TABLE 56 



FATHER'S OCCUPATION: PROFESSIONAL 

■raCHNICAL AND KINDRED WORMRS ONLY* 

Percent 



Scientists, engineers, doctors 30 
Clergymen 23 
Accountants 10 
Pharmacists 10 
Teachers (elamentary and secondary) 7 
Lawyers 6 
Librarians 

High school principal 4 
Other 4 



*Base= the number in the category "profess Iona 
technical and kindred worker,*’ 



TABIE 57 



FAraER'S EDUCATION 






Percent 


8th grade or less 


24 


High school 


37 


College 


38 


No response 


2 



TABLE 58 

WDTHER'S EDUCATION 

Percent 



8th grade or leas 


30 


High school 


47 


College 


22 


No response 


2 
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TABLE 59 



CONTROL OF INSTITUTION FROM WHICH FIRST 
COLLEGE DEGREE WAS RECEIVED* 



Percent 



Public 46 
Private 48 
Gould not be determined 2 
No response 4 



*Source; Cass, James & Birnbaum, FtoK. Com - 
parative Guide to American Colleges . Harper 
& Row, New York, 1968-69. 



tabu; 60 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION FROM WHICH FIRST 
COLIEGE DEGREE WAS RECEIVED* 



Percent 

University 62 

Liberal Arts college 29 

Independent professional 
School 

Could not be determined 1 

No response 4 

*Source; Cass, James &t Birnbaum, Max, Com - 
parative Guide to American Colleges . Harper 
6e Row, New York, 1968-69. 



TABLE 61 

PROXlinTY OF FIRST COLIEGE DEGREE INSTITUTION 
TO PLACE OF HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 



Percent 




Same Census Region 79 
Diffarent Census Region 16 
Could not be determined 1 
No response 4 
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TABI^ 62 



YEAR FIRST COLIEGE DEGREE WAS RECEIVED 



Percent 

1924 or ear liar 1 



1925-1929 10 
1930-1934 20 
1935-1939 19 
1940-1944 10 
1945-1949 9 
1950-1954 15 
1955-1959 9 



1960 or later 
No response 



TABLE 63 



RESPONSE TO: "DO YOU HAVE FORMAL EDUCATION BEYOND 

THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE IN ANOTOER FIEI^?" 



Percent 



Yes 30 

No 70 



TABLE 64 

RESPONSE TOj "do YOU HAVE FORMAL EDUCATION IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE?" 



Percent 



Yaa 

No 



97 

3 
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TABLE 65 



YEAR FORMAL LIBRARY EDUCATION WAS COIffl^raD 

Percent 



1929 or earlier 


1 


1930-1934 


11 


1935-1939 


21 


1940-1944 


11 


1945-1949 


12 


1950-1954 


20 


1955-1959 


12 


1960-1964 


6 


1965 or later 


2 


No response 


3 



TABLE 66 

RESPONSE TO: "DID YOUR INTERESTS CHANGE IN ANY WAY 

DURING LIBRARY EDUCATION?" 



Percent 

Yes 
No 

No response 



24 

73 

3 



TABLE 67 

RESPONSE TO; "IF YOU COUID DO THINGS OVER, DO YOU 
THINK YOU WOUID CHOOSE LIBRARIANSHIP AGAIN?" 



Percent 



Yes 87 
No 11 
Did not know 2 
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TABLE 68 



RESPONSE TO: "IF YOU WERE ASHiD IN SOME FORMAL PLACE, 

SUCH AS A PASSPORT APPLICATION, TO NAME YOUR OCCUPATION 

WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE?" 



Percent 

Librarian 85 

Library director, 

administrator 15 



TABLE 69 

RESPONSE TO: "HAVE YOU EVER SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED 

GETTING OUT OF ADMINISTRATION ALTOGETHER?" 

Percent 

Yes 30 

No 69 

No response 1 



TABLE 70 

ALTERNATIVES TO LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
CONSIDERED BY RESPOITOENTS 



Percent' ^ 

Would remain in library field ; 

Would go back to being a 

librarian 34 

Would go into library 

school teaching 24 

Would start a new career 

in a‘ library -re la ted field 30 

Would l eave library 

Would start a new career 
another field 
Would resume a career in 
another f ie Id 

*Bas6«those who responded to this question 



31 

5 



TABM 71 



RESPONSE TOs IDEALLY . WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
BE DOING FIVE YEARS FROM NOW?*' 

Percent 



In the same position * 50 

Same 

Same, with better personal benefits 14 

Same, with better library support, facilities 12 

In another position : 17 



Other library position 
Position in library-allied field 

teaclilng library science, consulting) 
Position in non- library field 

Retired 26 

Don't know 3 

No response 3 
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PROFESSIONAL AND ADtHNISTRATIVE, ISSUES 
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Uie record of the library profession 
with regard to civil rights has 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA 



TABI£ 73 



LOCATION OF INSTITUTION 



Percent 



New Eng land 6 
Middle Atlantic 12 
South Atlantic 15 

East North Central 15 
West North Central 7 
East South Central 6 
West South Central 13 

Jfountaln 6 
Pacific 21 



tabu: 74 

PROXIMITY OF INSTITUTION TO PLACE 
RESPONDENT SPENT HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 



Percent 

Same Census Region 52 

Different Census Region 48 



TABI^ 75 

NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY COLIECTION 



In 1.000's Percent 



Under 50 2 
50-99 6 
100-499 62 
500-999 19 

1.000- 1,499 3 
1,500-1,999 0 

2.000- 2,999 4 
3,000 and over 1 
No response 4 





TABLE 76 



TOTAL ACQTJISTIONS BUDGET, 1967-68 
In $1,000* s Percent 

Under 50 19 



50 - 99 


25 


100 - 199 


29 


200 - 299 


8 


300 - 399 


4 


400 - 499 


1 


500 - 699 


4 


700 - 899 


2 


900 and over 


2 


No response 


6 



TABLE 77 

RESPONDENTS' ESTIMATES OF NUMBER OF 
UNCATALOGED ITEMS AWAITING FULL CATALOGING 



In 1.000's Percent 



None or "a few” 14 
5 or under 60 
6-10 4 
11-15 1 
16-20 1 
21 - 25 0 
26-35 1 
36 or over 4 
Specified ''Many'' 1 
No response 15 





i.' 



0 



TA.BLE 78 



type of service OUTI^TS 

Percent 



Central Library 
Branches 

1-5 
6-10 
11 - 15 
16 - 20 
21 - 30 
31 and over 

Bookmobiles 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 and over 



98 

94 

32 

26 

14 

10 

8 

4 

88 

30 

29 

20 

4 

3 

3 



Other service outlets (e.g., deposit 
collections or book stations In 
schools, nursing homes, hospitals 



No response 



2 



Ti^LE 79 

response TO: ’‘PLEASE GIVE THE LIBRARY OPERATIONS, IF ANY, 

YOU HAVE AUTOMATED." 



Percent 

Total percent of libraries reporting 
automated operations 



Types of Autoinatlon 

Business operations 

Circulation 

Cataloging 

Book ordering 

Other 

None or no response 



28 

24 

23 

16 

7 

43 





TABLE SO 



RESPONSE TO: '^WIAT PLANS DO YOU HAVE FOR AUTOMATION 

IN THE FUTURE 

Percent 

Total percent of libraries reporting 
plans for future autoinatlon 68 

Types of Automation 



Book ordering 29 
Circulation 21 
Cataloging 

Business operations 14 
Alert to any possibilities I3 
Book catalog 

Total system 5 



Other (e.g,, will depend on computer 
plans of local jurisdictions success 
of state pilot programs) 39 

None 

No response Ig 



TABLE 81 

RESPONSE TO: "HAVE YOU MADE USE OF COMPUTERIZATION TO 

DO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING YET?"" 

Percent Yes * 

Prepare a book catalog 54 

Prepare special bibliographies or 



other listings 47 

Analyze use 

Analyze your collection X 

Other analyses you have done 9 



^Base — those who responded to this question 
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TABLE 82 



RESPONSE TO: "IS YOUR LIBRARY A MEMER OR PARTICIPANT 

IN ANY REGIONAL OR NATIONAL COOPERATIVE PROGRA]^ 
(INCLUDE SUCH PROGRAMS AS MARC) 1" 

Percent 



Yes 

No 

No response 



74 

20 

6 



TABLE 83 

RESPONDENTS’ REPORT OF REGIONAL OR NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAMS IN WHICH THEIR LIBRARIES ARE IffiNBERS 

Percent Naming Program ^ 



Local 

Statewide 65 
Interstate 13 
National 6 
Could not be determined 6 



*Base = those who responded to this question 



TABLE 84 

RESPONSE TO: "IS THIS (DESCRIPTION OF DECISION 

MAKING SITUATION) THE WAY YOU PREFER IT TO BE?" 

Percent 

Yes 90 

No 6 

No response 4 
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TABLE 85 



EES?ONSE TO: '^DO YOU HAVE AREANGEMENTS FOR STAFF TO 

TAKE EXTENDED LEAVE i’OR STUDY OR TRAVEL?^' 



Percent 

Yes 56 
No 43 
No response 1 



TABLE 86 

RESPONSE TO* "HOW MANY STAFF MTMBERS HAVE TAKEN ADVANTAGE 
OF SUCH OPPORTUNITY IN THE LAST TimEE YEARS?" 



Percent * 

One or more staff members 

took leave 86 

No staff member took leave 14 

*Base — those who responded to this question 

TABLE 87 

RESPONSE TO: "IS YOUR LIBRARY UNIONIZED?" 

Percent 

Yes . 4 

No 88 

Some staff members 
belong to a union 6 

No response 2 

TABIR 88 

RESPONSE TO; "DO YOU ANTICIPATE UNIONIZATION ANYTIlffi 

IN THE NEAR FUTURE?" 

Per cent 

9 
75 
9 
7 



ERIC- 



Yes 

No 

Uncertalh 
No response 



TABLE 89 



RESPONDEKTS* REPORT OF UNION ACTIVITIES 

Percent 

Negotiation of general working 

conditions 70 

Agitation for specific benefits 10 

Processing of grievances 9 

*Base ® 10 respondents to this question 



TABLE 90 

RESPONSE TO: "DOES YOUR LIBRARY HAVE A 

STAFF ASSOCIATION?" 

Percent 



Yes 


69 


No 


28 


No response 


3 



TABLE 91 

RESPONSE TO: "DO ANY OF THE LIBRARIANS ON YOUR 

STAFF HAVE A MASTER'S DEGREE IN A SUBJECT FIELD?" 

Percent 



Yes 51 
No 44 
No response 6 





I 



TABLE 92 



RESPONSE TO; "DOES YOUR LIBRARY HAVE A BOARD?" 

Percent 

Yes 86 

No 14 



TABLE 93 

RESPONSE TO: "DO YOU HAVE A 'FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY' 

OR SIMILAR GROUP?" 

Percent 

Yes 62 

No 35 

No response 4 



TABLE 94 

RESPONSE TO: "IP YOU DO NOT HAVE A LIBRARY BOARD, 

PLEASE EJO'LAIN TO WHOM YOU REPORT (POSITION OF OFFICIAL) 

Percent 



County Board of Supervisors 60 
City Manager 19 
County Manager 11 
Other 11 



*Base — IS respondents to this question 
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Library Manpower Study 
Confidential Report 



ADMINISTRATORS QDESTIONmiRE 
(Public Library Section) 

This questionnaire Is designed to achieve two central objectives: 
to learn something about library admlniatr3.tors and to gain Information 
about their libraries and the changes taking place in them. 

It is divided into four main sections: I., The Background, Careers and 

Professional Activity of Administrators. II. Administrative and 
Professional Issues. III. Library Change Report. IV. Institutional 
Data. 

PI ease be frank. We want to know how administrators in this field feel 
about the many Issues which surround library developments. If the space 
provided is not adequate, msethe back of pages. Please do not feel, 
however, that you need to have an opinion or answer in every case. For 
some questions, for eKample, you may wish to write, "Haven't thought about 
it," "No idea," "No opinion,’' or "Not sure," 

Thank you In advance for cooperating with this study. 
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I. Background and Career 



This section asks about your background, education and work experience. Answers 
to these questions will permit us to compare library administrators by tpe o£ 
library and with other administrative groups such as business and federal exe- 
cutives . 

1, Sex: 

1. ^male 

2. female 

2, Present age: ____ 

3, Marital status: 

1, single 

2 , m arried 

3, w idowed 

4, ^divorced or separated 



4. Number of children: . ____ 

5, Occupation of your wife (husband) : — — — — _ — - -- -- — - ■ 

6, Is she (he) working at the present time: 

1. y es 

2, _no 

7. Your place of birth (give state If U.S., name of country if other than U.S.) 



8. Place you spent most of your high school years: . ^ 

9. Father's occupation: 

10. Father's education: 

1. e ighth grade or less 

2. h igh school 

3. college 

11. Mother's education: 

1, e ighth grade or less 

2, ^high school 

3, jcollege 

12. Your undergraduate subject major: — — 

13. Name of institution from which first college degree was received:. 



14, Year degree was received; 



IS, Do you have formal education 

1, y es 

2 , n o 

i u! 




in library sciehee? 



103 
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16, If yes, please give the nature of your library education: 

1- undergraduate minor in library science 

2- fifth year bachelor*s in library science 

master * s degree in library science 
4, Ph.D« in library science 

5m ^other (please give) s 

17. Please give the name of the school or schools where your library science 
education was received: 



18# Year you completed your formal library education: 

19# Do you have formal education beyond the bachelor’s in another field? 



1 , y es 

2 * no 



20* If yes, please give the nature of your advanced %^ork: 
1* additional hours in (give field of study): 

m aster ’ s degree in (give field of study): ^ 

3# Ph#D, in (give field of study): ________ 

4. other : 



21. Since graduation from college, please summarise the non'“Iibrary work experi- 
ence you have had (include military experience) : 

Type of Work (such as high school teaching) Number of Years 



22. Please give each full-time library position held. Arrange in chronological 
Order: 

Name of Position Institution Number of Years 



ERIC 
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23. When did you definitely decide to become a librarian? WUat t^rere you doing at 

1 . w hile working as an undergraduate in ths college library 

2. after graduation from college, while working in a library 

3. w hile engaged in another career 

4. o ther (please give) : - — — — ~~~ — 

24. As you recall, %-?hat factors entered into your choice: 

1, A member of my family was a librarian. 

2, I was influenced by a librarian I knew. 

3, I always liked books. 

4^ A s a result of vocational counseling. 

5. ^Other factors (please give): — - - — — 

25. What type of librarian did you expect to be originally? 



26. Did your interests change in any way during library education. 

1. y es 

2. no 

27. If yes, please explain in what way: — 



28. At what point did you decide to go into administration. 

1, from the beginning 

2, during library school 

3, after some time as a librarian 

4, I never consciously decided. It just happened. 

5, other (please give) ; — — 



29. Has any one person or circumstance more than others Influenced the direction 
of your career? (Please explain.) 



30. Have you ever seriously considered getting out o£ library 
altogether? 

1. y es 

2. ^no 

r’l. If yes, what for? 

1 , going back to being a librarian 

2, g oing Into library school teaching 

3, s tarting a new career in: — , 

4 ^ other alternatives which have been considered* 



administration 



O 
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32* If you could do things over, do you think you would choose librarianship 
again? 

1 . yes 

2 . ^no 

33, If no, please tell what field you v/oald choose instead and briefly, why: 



34, If you were asked in some formal place, such as ir* a passport application, to 
name your occupation, what would you give? 



35, How long have you held your present position? 

36, Which of the follo%^7ing best describes how you feel about making a Job change 

In the near future? 

I have only recently taken this position and therefore do not anti- 
cipate a move in the near future, 

2. I am pretty well settled where I am, I do no" inticlpate a change, 

3. I am actively interested in making a Job change. 

W hile I am not actively seeking a change, I am interested in openings 
which occur and would certainly be prepared to change jobs if the 
right opportunity came along, 

37, In contemplating making a Job move, what factors would enter into your 
decision? (If you do not intend to move, what factors enter Into your stay- 
ing where you are?) 



38, Ideally ^ what would you like to be doing five years from now? 



39 i What do you see as the most important things you should do in your present 
role ? 



40* What have you found to be the main satisfactions and rewards of your present 
role? 
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41, What have you found to be the main dissatisfactions and frustrations? 



42» Please tell us about the professional organisations to which you belong 
(library and non-library) and about the nature of your participation. 



Name of Organization 


No. of 


Nature of Your Participation (Please Check) 




Years A 


Attend i Committee Member 


Officer in the 


^^lember 


Meetings 


Presently 


last 5 years 

















































































43. Other activities of a professional nature outside your own organization in the 
last three years: (Please check) 



1. 


active in regional planning efforts 




2. 


contributed to the literature 




3. 


conducted surveys or studies of other 


libraries 


4. 


other pro fessional activities (please 


describe) : 



44. How would you rate the following as sources of professional ideas and stimu- 
lation for you? (Please number in order of importance. No. l^ most Important^ 
etc. ) 

librarians on your staff 
2 • o ther librarians 

3* library meetings 

s neclal Institutes arid conferences 

5* p eople outside the library field (please Indicate the type of 

people) : 




professional library journals and other literature 
^literature outside librarlanshlp (identify field): 



M) 
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7. 
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45* Aire there people you consider to be the iollowing? (You need not Icnov? the 
persons you name,) 

1, I'lost influential in advancing librarianship * 

Person (please aKplain who they are) Reason for your choice 



2. Contributing important new Ideas to the field: 

Person (please explain who they are) Reason for your cholce^ 



3. The most effective administrators in librarianshlp (not necessarily the 
most successful) : 

Person (please explain who they are) Reason for your choice 




.108 
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II. Professional acid Administrative Issu_es_ 



This section is designed to find out how library administrators feel about a number 
of Issues. The first part consists of statements which have been made in the 
library literatura and elsev?here* Please give us your general reaction to them by 
indicating whetlier you tend to agree or disagree. 



1. Despite other factors , 
advancement in most libraries 
still depends largely on 

_ ability. 

2, There is not much the average 
reference libraiian does which 
could not be done by an 
intelligent college graduate 
after a minimum period of in“ 
service training. 


S trongly 
Aaree 


Agree. 


Neutral or 
Undec ide^C , 


JD i t 


S trongly 

_Disa^ree_^ 














■ - = = 








J. The computer offers some but 

no major advantages to public 
libraries . 




4. Despite advocates of the newer 
media of communtca tlonj the 
book will remain sunreme. 

5. Getting ahead in this pro- 
fession depends on knowing 

the right people, _ _ 






, — - 


--- 




6. We must look increasingly to 

federal support to make any 
major improvements in 
libraries . 












7. The record of the library 

profession with regard to 
civil rights has been weak. 












8. Librarians in general are far 

too '"timid and passive. 












9. Those advocating change In 

the profession are frequently 
more eonearnad with their own 
advancement than, with helping 
tha profession* 










; 


lb. Librarians need above all 
to know books . 












11. The leadership in this 

profession by and large is 
conaervative and largely ccn^ 
cerned with protecting the 
status quo. 












12. Libraries are essentially 

for those who choose to use 
them; not to seek out those 
who have no interest in 
reading or books. 













O 





13, Who cares what numbers go on 
the books; let’s just get 
them on the shelves. 


Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Neutral or 
Undecided 


Disagree 


S trongly 
Disagree 












14, Little can be done to effect 
major change in libraries 
until those who control funds 
are educated as to the value 
of the library. 












15, V^hile reaching unnerved ele- 
ments is desirable^ most 
libraries have all they can 
do to keep up with their 
present users. 












16. Those coming into the pro- 
fession ought to be prepared 
to learn before they suggest 
changes , 












17. The profession needs to take 
a far more aggressive stance 
on Intellectual freedom than 
it has in the past. 












18, Libraries have simply failed 
to respond to changing times 
and changing needs . 












19. While it is true libraries 
need to change, change is 
well underway and will come 
about naturally. 












20, Major improvements in local 
library service can be 
expected from inereaaed 
inter-library cooperation. 












21, Public libraries should be 
willing to take on more of 
a community service function. 












22, There is probably not much 
the average library ad- 
ministrator can do to effect 
change much one way or another. 






) 






23, People shouldn’t act as if 
serving the recreational 
reading interests of people 
is not a legitimate library 
function. 












24. If public libraries don’t 

change, other agencies will 
take over what should be 
their function. 












25. Public libraries are having 
to do the Job the school 
library should be doing. 












26, Librarians have accepted low 
salaries far too long. 












, O A technician level is needed 
;RJ^C in libraries to relieve the 
time of the professional. 




■y 









g* ^ n 



h fnllnw are desiened to obtain in more detail your views on issues 
The questions which follow are aesig 

related to the future of libraries. 

u Wall' eve that the information revolution (the introduction of 

28. There .r - retrieval ef information) is going to have a radloal 

J^pacto^ public librartes. What do you foresee ulll come about. 



, _ criticism regarding whether it is meeting the 

oQ Tih-rflfv education has come in tor cricicj. b 

29. Library eaucacion f^pia T.n,at is your assessment^ 

real needs and prodlems of the fieia, -mac as 



30, 



In recent months there has been open 
Association In its leadership role* 
make on this issue* 



criticism of the American Library 
Please give us any comments you care to 
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31. 



Unionization appears to be a growing trend in libraries. Please grve us your 
view regarding the desirability of unionization of public libraries. 



32. Some people we have talked to feel that something needs to be done tin change 
the types of people being attracted into llbrarlanship. What is your 
assessment ? 



33. Charges have been made that by and large the public library is failing to 
meet the needs of its community. Please give us your estimate. 
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34. Many people feel the future direction of library and information service lies 
in the development of regional and national library and information networks, 
how much do you feel such developments should Influence the individual public 
library program in the next 5-10 years? 



35. In attempting to affect change in most public library situations, which of the 

following are called for? (Put a V beside any statements you feel are very 

advisable- put an N beside those you feel are not appropriate.) 

1. recognition that lasting change Is not made overnight 

2. adopt a forceful, aggressive approach to effecting change 

3. seize on opportunities as they arise | "strike while the iron is hot 

4. w illingness to see the library's needs for support In relation to 
other needs of the community 

5. readiness to leave if requests are not met in a reasonable time 

6. finesse in getting changes accepted by administrations 

7 ^ x ollllngness to take temporary defeat without giving up ultimate 

objectives 

g. seeking to "win over" Influential groups and individuals in the 

community 

9 , eonducting a careful and methodical program of Introducing new 

developments using caution and restraint 

1.0 . _choosing dramatic innovations as the way to enhance the climate for 

change acceptance 
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III. Library Change Report 



We are interested in learning of the major changes occurring In libraries. Please 
tell us what changes have or are taking place in your library over the last four 
years (1963 to date). Space has been provided for you to describe the nature of 
the change. Please be as specific as possible"-from what to what. 



1 . 



An extraordinary increase in the money available for materials. 



2 . 



A major change in your selection policy or practices. 



3. 



Other changes affecting your library collections and materials, 
(Such as substantial increases in special types of materials.) 



4, Introduction or further use of data processing equipment. 



5. blajor change in procedures for processing materials, 

(Ordering, cataloging.) 
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Major change in circulation or other procedures including lending 
regulations • 



Reclassificatlcn of your collection. 



8 . 



Building expansion (new buildings, renovation of buildings, 
bookmobiles, etc.). 



purchase of 



9 . 



New or greatly expanded service to users 
etc. ) . 



^^eference, readers advisory. 



10 . 



New or greatly expanded service to groups. 



Introduction or expansion of library sponsored programs. 
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12. Major improvements in inter-library loan. 



13. Reorganization of departments or change in your overall administrative 

s tructure . 



14, A ddition of new types, of personnel. 



15. ^Substantial increases in staff. 



16, Substantial salary Increases. 



17. ^Other upgrading of positions. 
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Other changes. (Such as introduction o£ in-service training program.) 
Please give. 



19. 



Identify what you see as the single most impoLtaiit- o 
and eKplain why you feel it is most important: 



£ t-h^nc? changes 



20. Check any of the follovins which describe the attitudes of your staff toward 
making ■=h^.^g^d^i-'^the^library motivated to make 

2 . ^Mos^of our staff would go along with changes if they were not too 

3 wf havc'a number of senior staff members who are opposed to change. 

4 . ije lack the expertise at present to make many needed changes. 

5* Other (please give) : _ — — — — “ 



21. How satisfied are you personally with the rate of change in your library 
v ery satisfied 

2, reasonably satisfied 

3^ not satisfied 
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22. What changes would you like to see happen in your library situation in the 
short run? 



23. In the long run, what changes would you like to see happen? 



24. What are the prospects o£ reallElng your aims? What stands in the way? 
Please explain your situation. 
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IV , Institutional Data 



This section asks for information about your community, your library 
such factors as library/community relationships* 



..id about 



3. 

4. 



5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 



10 . 



A. Background 



1. Name of library: 



Population served by the library. - - 

Geographic area served (square miles) . 



Library income: 

1. From local sources: 

2. From federal sources 

3. From state sources: 

4. From private sources 

5. Total income: 



1964-65 



1967-68 



Per capita expenditure for the library, 1967-68. $, 

Number of volumes in the collection,. — __ — — =, 



volumes 



Total acquisitions budget for 1967-68 • ™ 

Your GStlmate of the number of uncataloged Items you 
cataloging (give in thousands): - — — - ^ ^ 

Service outlets (give number) : 

1. Central library: 

2, Branches: 

3. Bookmobiles: 

4, Other service units (please name) : 



Wh.t is the genertl layout of your branch system? Do you have a plan to have 
large reSreSe-risource brancLs? Please explain how your branch system rs 

organized : 
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B, Adult Services 



11, Please indicate belov; the types of t programs and services you have 

offered in the last year or so. 

Library sponsored progremsj_ 

1. film programs 

2. book programs 

3. literacy programs 

4. art shov^ings 

5. musical programs 

6. ^adulC education classes 

7* library orientation programs 

3, special library programs to reach disadvantaged elements 

9, o ther library sponsored programs (please name) — ^ — 



Service to groups: 

10. ^provision of meeting rooms 

11. program planning assistance 

12. ^boolc talks 

13. supplies resources 

14. pother group services (please name): 



Please list the types of groups and organizations you have been 
working with most closely (such as nursing homes* schools; churches 

e tc . ) . 



Reference Service: Aside from service to the general public, what groups, 
agencies and interestr do you give the most reference service to. (P ease 
list these groups (such as business and industry, geneo logical interests, 
students and teachers, urban planners and local government, etc.).) 



Co mmunity Imurovement ; Please name the specific group and agencies and 
programs related to community Improvement which the library is working wi .i 
(such as community action programs. Headstart, Model Cities, etc,;. 





C, Staff Section 



12, Distribution of staff by type 5 

1. No. of clerical staff: 

2. No. of technical and sub-prcfesslonal staff; 

3. No. of librarians: 

4. No. of other types of professionals (such as business personnel); 

Please list them by position: 



5, Total number of people on the library staff: __ — 

13. If you have technicians or sub-pro fess ionals on your staffs please give the 
capacities in which they work: 



14. Do any of the librarians on your staff have a master's degree in a subject 
field? 



1. y es 

2 . no 



15. If yes, give number: 

1, In the humanities (including history) : 

2, In the social sciences: 

3, In science and engineering fields: __ 



15, Please give the number of years the professional staff have been with the 
library : 

1, lies than five years: people 

. Five to ten years : people 

3. More than ten years: people 

17. What is the sex distribution of your professional staff? 

1 . No , of men : 

2. No. of women; . 

18. Does your library have a staff association? 

1. yes 

2 , ^no 

19. If yes, what do its activities consist of? 
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20. Is your library unionii;ed? 

1 . ye s 

2 . no 



21 . 



If yes, what do 



its activitiGs consist of? 



22. Do you anticipate unionization anytime in the near future? 

1. _yes 

2 . no 

23. Please explain your situation in this regard. 



24- Please list the special institutes, conferences and other continuing education 
programs attended by members of your staff in the last txjelve months (exclusive 
of professional association meetings); (Use other side of page if necessary.) 

Conference or Institute Number Attending 



25. Are you or any of your staff currently engaged in any of the following? 
(Give number of people in each case.) 

1. Working toward a master's degree in library sdinnce : ________ 

2. Working toward a doctor’s degree in library science: 

3. Working to%jard an advanced degree in another field: ________ 

4. Taking irdividual courses: 



26. Do you have arrangements for staff to take extended leaves for s 

1. y es 

2 . no 



tudy or travel? 



27. If yes, please explain your arrangements 



How many staff members have taken advai^t^ge of 
three years? ^ ' 



such an opportunity in the. last 
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D. Commutiltv Ha lations 

29. Of what legal government unit or units Is the library a part. 

1. city 

2 . c ounty 

3. d Is trlct 

4. o ther (please name): — — — — 

30. Does your library have a board? 

1 . y es 

2. no 

31 . If yes 5 please give the number of times it met last year. 

32. In the last year or so, what has been the principal nature of the board s 
activity? 



33. I£ /ou do .!>« have a library board, please aaplala to »hom you report (poeitiou 

of official) : 



34. About how many times In the last year have you talked wit’ this official? 

_times 

35, Please tell us about these occasions. What did they have to do with? 



36. 

37. 



«o„ -any times in the last year or so have you talked ulth the chief gover^^ 

mental official of the governmental unit of which you are a pa • — 

What did these occasions have to do with? 
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33. Does your library have a "friends of the library" or similar group? 

1. yes 

2 , no 

39. If yes, please explain the nature of its activity last year. 



40. Please list the community organizations of which you are a member 



F., Other Information 



Automation : 



41. Please give the library operations. If any, you have automated. 

1, b us iness operations 

2, ^book ordering 

3, circulation 

4, cataloging 

5, o ther (please give): — — — ■ — — 

42. What plans to you have for automation in the future? (Please give.) 



43. Have you made use of computerlEation to do any of the following yet. 

1, ^prepare a book catalog 

2. prepare special bi.^liographles or other listings 

3* a nalyse your collection 

4, analyse use 

3^ other analyses you have done: — 
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Inter-Library Cooperationj, 

44 Is your library a member nr pajftlcipant in any regional or national coopera- 
tive library programs (include such programs as milC) . 

1. yes 

2 , no 

45. If yes, please name these programs: __ - — — 



46. What advantages presently accrue to your library by virtue of this partici 
pation? 

1. ^ordering of books done for the library 

2. ^processing of books handled for the library 

3. film service 

4. increased speed of inter-library loan ^ 

5. access of materials elsewhere before not readily available 

6. arrangements made for your users to use other libraries 

7. pother advantages (please give) : — 



47. What advantages do you hope to gain In the future from such participation. 



48. Does your library presently employ outside commercial firms to do any of the 
following? 

1, o btain rotating calleettons of books 

2, ^handle book selection 

5. catalog card preparation 

4. ^processing of books 

3, other services (please give): - _ — 



49. Do you have plans for using commercial firms in the future? 

1. ,__yes 

2. no 



If yes, please give: 



O 
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50. 
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Evaluation : 



51 . 



Does your library regularly (continuously or at regular intervals) ascertain 
and analyze any of the following? 

Yes No 

1. The characteristics of the community: 

2. Proportion of the community using the library's 

services : — , — — — 

3. Characteristics of library users compared with 

the total population: ^ - — 

4^ VJhat services patrons want from the library: - — 

5. Satisfaction of users: — 

6. Volume of use made of various services: — • 

7. Nature of reference service" _ — ^ 

8. Reading Interests or reading habits of patrons: - 

9. Work outnut of departments: 

10. Needs of non^library user elements: . - _ 

11. Collection weaknesses : . — — = 

12. Proportion of filled to unfilled requests: 

13. Volumes added to the collection: ^ - - — . 

14. Other evaluation: - — 

Please give: 



52 i Have you had any special analyses done by your staff or outsiders on these or 
other aspects of your program in the last three years? 

1, yes 

2 . no 

S3, If yeSj please tell about them: 



Planning : 

54. Has your library made any special provision for planning or for the initiation 
and implementation of change? Please eKplain any special organization or 
strategies you have for handling change. 
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55. How would you characterise part in planning and bringing about change 

1, Do you initiate most of the ideas T 
yes 

no • o 

2. dTI^u have a major involvement in carrying out changes.. 

y es 

no 

56. Please explain your rolei 



Conflict : 

57. Most staffs have some conflicts and differences. What do the major conflicts 

on your staff have to do with? 

personal difJerencea among staff members 

2*. "conflict between departments ^ 

3* conflict over the need for change or types of change 

4 * conflict over the tnanagement of the library 

58. Please explain the major differences among your staff 
about what) . 



(who differs with whom 



59. 



60. 



61. 



Internal Admlnlstratlonj, 

Which one of the following statements best characterises your situation 

(leaving aside the role of the board)? 4 • ^ llbrarv 

1 The professional staff make the major decision., in this ^ y* 

^T he professional staff make the final decisions on some matters, 



2 . 



4. 



while 1 do on others. advice the final decisions 

While I rely on members of the staff for advice, r.ne 

The*^heads of ’departments make decisions in their own area. Any 
major change would be referred to me. 

I make all the major decisions in this library. 



Is this the way you prefer it to be? 

1. yes 

2 . no 

Plsase comment on what you feel should be the nature and the extent of staff 
participation in decision"’making. 



O 
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External Pressures 

62. Following are listed kinds of demands which can be made by community groups 
and elements 5 by users or by those in governnient. Please indicate whether 
these or other pressures are being put on your library* Where do you feel tlie 
pressure most? 

E Ktent of Pressure By 

Prossur© for A S o nug Lr 1 1 X o (group or 

— none element (a)) 

1. Longer hours of opening: — — — -- — 

2, More service to groups in 
government such as urban 

planners : - - — 

3, Library facilities to be set 

up in a particular area: — — — _ — 

4. Books to be removed from the 

library: — — — 

5# More reference service to 

high school students : — — 

6, Improved inter-library 

loan service: - — — 

7, More recreational reading 

materials : — — — 

8* Other requests for particular 

types of materials: — — 

9, More attention to poverty 

needs: . - — — — — 

10, Specialized service to 

business and industry: - — — 

11. Development of the library's 

a-v services : _ . . . - — 

12. More service to one or 

another adult group: ^ — ■ _ 

13* Other demands (please 

giv'e) * — 



63. In view of the situation^ are service demands: 

1 , reasonable 

2. u nreasonable 

64, Please give us your assessment: 





